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COPIES OF BACK NUMBERS OF 
THE ACADEMY, WITH THE 


Special Literary Retrospects 


CONTAINING 


Articles, Reviews & Poems 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
W. E. HENLEY, WILLIAM SHARP, 

LIONEL JOHNSON, . 


and many. other Notable Writers, can still be obtained. 














Buying a Motor Car. 


In view of the multiplicity of models now in the market, the wide range of prices, and the differing 
suitability of particular cars for particular purposes 


The Choice of a Suitable Car 


is a more difficult and perplexing matter than ever. Time, trouble, worry and money are 
saved by consulting a capable and disinterested expert. 


Mr. Aldersey Swann, 
9, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


Consulting Motor Engineer—founder and manager for several years of the Wolseley School of Motoring— 
will be pleased to place his advice and services in the selection of a car and its equipment at the disposal 


of any prospective buyer—free of any charge whatsoever. References permitted to clients, who include some | 

















of the best-known personalities in the motor world, 
Telephone: 3616 Central. 
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YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
journalism. Excelient introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 





W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An 
Examination will be held on June 
25th, 26th, and 27th to fill up not less than 
eleven King’s Scholarships and some exhibi- 
tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to 
THE BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 








THE IDEAL POLICY | 


enables Policyholders to reap the Benefits of their | 
investments buame Tuer Own LiFetiée, and in | 
the event of premature death, to leave their legal 

representatives in possession of acomfortable home | 
Free From Mortcace Dest or encumbrance. | 
Apply for free booklet entitled ‘‘ Buying a House in 

the Right Way."’ Prospectuses and Terms post free, : 


Tue City Lire Assurance Company, LIMITED, 
6, Paut St., Finspury, Lonpon, E.C. j 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director ;' 








ARGAINS IN BO00KS.— 
Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., 
half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s 
Parodies, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Seller’s Prospect 
of London, many rare Old Engravings, 16 
vols., 43 38.; Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 
2nd and Best Edition, 2 vols., £9 9s. ; Jesse’s 
Historical Works, 30 vols., Nimmo, 1901, 
47 17s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Centenary Bio- 
graphical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s.; Times 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 2 levant (pub. 
415 15s.), for £6 10s.; Studio Magazine, 40 
vols., £9 9s.; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., 49 9s., Glasgow, 1905; Slaters’ En- 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s.; 
Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
42 2s.; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas- 
times, 64 vols, 47 10s.; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham,£2 as. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
416 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £5 10s.; Beardsley’s Morte 
d’Arthur, 2 vols., £5 10s., 1893; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 35.; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
417 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost 
46 6s.; Journal Society Chemical Industry, 
vols 1 to 24, £16 16s.; Chambers’ IIlus- 
trated Encyclopedia, 10 vols., half Morocco, 
1904, 43 3s. Will take any good books in 
exchange for above.-—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 








FOR SALE. 


Several Hundred Copies of a Specially 
Prepared Map of South America 


Printed in Colours, showing the 

Produce and Chief Character- 

istics for which each District is 
noted. 
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Notes of the Week 


idea of the construction of a_ tunnel 


HE 
between England and France is 
much canvassed, and many who were 


Sir 


—in the words of 


again 


William Bull—strenu- 


ously opposed to the scheme when it was mooted 
by Sir Edward Watkin, have in the present day 
changed their point of view. We were amongst those 
who viewed the idea with antipathy, and we entirely 
concurred in the opinion of the late Lord Wolseley 
that such a tunnel would constitute a serious military 


danger. 


We still require much persuasion before we 


shall alter that view, but undoubtedly, if aerial vessels 
shall prove to be of much value in warfare, the problem 
can be regarded in a very different light at present. 
We do not belong to those who believe that the entente 
cordiale is destined to be prolonged indefinitely. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, to link ourselves with a potentially hos- 
tile nation by means of a tunnel is a risk which must be 
carefully weighed. As a matter of fact, the question 
is entirely one to be decided by the opinion of the 
greatest strategists of the day, and until Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener are disposed to issue their fiat 
that such an enterprise can be safely embarked upon, 
we trust that the public will not allow themselves to be 
over-persuaded to gamble with the nation’s safety. 


We have before borne testimony in this journal to 
the statesmanlike qualities of Sir John Simon, and 
therefore we feel that the interest which has been 
excited by his speech at the dinner of the Russell, 





Palmerston, and Eighty Clubs at Oxford is fully 


justified. We may be certain that, when the Solicitor- 
General endorses the ideas of a politician so unsound 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he must fee! that 
the prospects of his party are indeed in a parlous state. 
We altogether acquit Sir John Simon of intentionally 
summoning inaccuracy to support party politics, but 
it is a fact that he has not been as careful as he usually 
is in his endorsement of Mr. Lloyd George’s land 
policy. The fact, of course, is that agricultural con- 
ditions and the lot of the agricultural labourer differ 
immensely in different parts of the country. In certain 
districts the land is only cultivated with the prospect 
of an infinitesimal return, and in such districts the 
alternative is low wages or no wages. No practical 
man will cultivate land at a loss in order that the two 
Ministers mentioned shall say nice and smooth things 
about them. In certain parts of the country—and if 
Sir John Simon wishes for personal acquaintance with 
them we can suggest an itinerary to him—he will find 
that the agricultural labourer is well paid and happy, 
and is cared for and helped by those around him. We 
have lately been in a district of Surrey where the 
families average seven. On Empire Day, when the 
children were gathered together, we remarked, and the 
remark was confirmed on all hands, that better cared 
for, better looking, and happier children were nowhere 
to be found. The agricultural labourer in that district 
is in constant employment, with wages at the rate of 
18s. per week, a cottage being added. Respected as 
he is in that district for his qualities, the surrounding 
gentry are careful that he shall never be exposed to 
want. A grain or two of truth in political controversy 
will, we trust, be rare and refreshing fruit to those who 
are consistently misled by demagogic Ministers. 


Some interesting correspondence has been evoked by 
an article on “The Territorial Force and Home De- 
fence’’ which appeared in our issue for May 10 last, 
and which discussed, from a point of view at variance 
with that frequently expressed editorially, the question 
of National Service. We are of the opinion that a 
well-officered and thoroughly trained Volunteer Force 
—under whatever name it may pass—might accomplish 
much; but the weakness of Volunteers and Territorials 
has been in their lack of experienced officers and the 
brief and intermittent periods available for training 
in the arts of war. The National Service League asks 
that there shall be “a deliberate methodised training 
by specially selected officers and non-commissioned 
officers in peace time,’? and Lord Roberts, referring 
to our difficulty with the Boers, points out that they 
were operating over an area nearly equal to that of 
Germany and France put together, and were far from 
being “untrained,” having a rough but effective 
organisation of their own. It does not follow, as our 
contributor feared, that the voluntary spirit will be 
quenched if National Service becomes a reality; we 
believe, in fact, that a short experience of the conditions 
would turn all but the most incorrigible grumblers into 
enthusiasts. 
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Remorse 


So little have I done 
In a life so near out-run 
For a grace of air and sun, 


For sunlight in mine eyes, 
For the proud air that dies 
When wave to wave replies. 


Yet would my love outlive 
The joy that these can give 
In a life so fugitive. 


O! soft and sunny air 
Stay with me till my pray’r 
Has climbed up heaven’s stair; 


Lest, when the night be come, 
The voice of me be dumb, 
And told my deeds’ poor sum 


When the sweet light that sped 
My thoughts be witheréd, 
And the soul within me dead. 
WILFRID THORLEY. 





Simplicity 
F some universal rule should ever be discovered for 
the attainment of an effective style in prose and 
poetry, how gladly it would be welcomed by many 
struggling writers—and what a melancholy dead level of 
literature would be the result! At present, of course, 
the “rules” are innumerable, ranging from Stevenson’s 
“play the sedulous ape,” to the laws of grammar and 
syntax ; and great is the confusion of the beginner when 
he realises that imitation is a snare, that grammar is a 
bone to wrangle over, and that even infinitives may, on 
occasion, be split legitimately and with advantage. He 
ventures, then, some small excursions into individuality, 
and a dozen critics immediately box his ears; the result 
of the treatment depends upon himself. He learns, at 
any rate, that it is futile to write by square and compass, 
that both style and criticism are in a state of continual 
flux, and that, if he be wise, simplicity should be his 
new ideal. 

Here he stands on safer ground, for although sim- 
plicity in writing seems to have gone out of fashion 
among admittedly great authors of the present period— 
or perhaps we should say the period which is just 
passing—the books of the past, of many ages, will 


' furnish examples of the surprising effect of narrative 


undecorated or stanzas unadorned by the tempting poly- 
syllabic adjective. Take one sentence from the “ Morte 
d’Arthur’’: “ And then Sir Launcelot armed him at all 
points, and mounted upon his horse, and gat him a 
great spear in his hand, and rode out at the gate; and 
both the hosts were assembled, of them without and of 
them within, and stood in array full manly; and both 
parties were charged for to hold them still, to see and 
behold the battle of these two noble knights; and then 
they laid their spears in their rests, and they ran 





together as thunder, and Sir Gawaine break his spear 
upon Sir Launcelot in a hundred pieces unto his hand; 
and Sir Launcelot smote him with a greater might, that 
Sir Gawaine’s horse’s feet raised, and so the horse and 
he fell to the earth.” The account of this combat might 
be told in a dozen different ways, but nothing could 
excel the language of the “Quest.” The story of 
Samson in the sixteenth chapter of Judges is another 
instance of fine restraint; and who has not shuddered at 
the unspeakable grimness of the death of Sisera? “ Then 
Jael Heber’s wife took a nail of the tent, and took an 
hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him, and 
smote the nail into his temples, and fastened it into 
the ground: for he was fast asleep and weary. So he 
died.” 

If we turn to poetry it must be confessed that the art 
of the narrative poem to-day seems in a hopeless muddle 
between purple patches and profanity; a kind of false 
simplicity has invaded it, and inspiration has gone over- 
board with scarcely a splash. The lyric art is not lost; 
it shows, in fact, remarkable signs of a renaissance 
among a few of the younger poets. It is easy to be 
simple ina short lyric, and it is fatally easy to be trivial. 
Not many, even among the immortal singers, have 
equalled the simple tenderness of Walter Headlam's 
exquisite verses, beginning :— 

As the song of a bird in May 

Shall my song be 

That close in a brake all day 

Sits bowered and sings ; 

For there in his chosen home 

To his mate pipes he, 

Nor cares for awhile to roam 

On travelling wings. 

If only some of our writers would remember how 
amazingly rich is the English language in words of one 
syllable, their work would show finely and strongly 
against the background of complicated phrasing that 
is being spun so continuously to-day; provided, that 
is, that they did not affect simplicity—for there 1s 4 
point where simplicity becomes as much a fault as 
pomposity, and in all cases the theme guides the style. 
Swinburne’s florid and declamatory prose periods were 
as effective in their way as was his exuberance in rhyme 
and measure; while George Herbert’s mild cadences 
suited his matter to perfection. Herbert is a cool 
retreat from modern hurry when he leaves sermons 
alone :— 

I made a posie, while the day ran by: 

Here will I smell. my remnant out, and tie 

My life within this band. 

But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 

By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And wither’d in my hand. 
Old-fashioned, maybe; poems laid away in lavender 
for years, but how fragrant—and how beautifully 
simple! And it is a sign of the danger of imitation 
that when a man tries to write similar poetry nowadays 
he is accused at once of being “affected ’’ or “ Eliza 
bethan ’’ ; by which we are bound to conclude that every 
age has its own ideals of simplicity, as well as of 
poetry, prose, and morals. W. L. R. 
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Busho Hara the Artist 


By YONE NOGUCHI. 


abel I tried to write about Busho Hara the artist 

—the term I use in the most eclectic Japanese con- 
ception, because his art served more frequently to make 
his personality distinguished through its failure rather 
than through its success; that my attempt turned to 
nothing was perhaps because my mind, solitary and sad 
like that of Hara, did not like to betray the secret of the 
recluse whose silence was his salutation. Beside, my 
heart and soul and all were too much filled with this 
Busho Hara from the fact of his recent unexpected 
death (by the way, he was in his forty-seventh year, 
that interesting age for an artist as it would be the 
beginning of a new page, good or bad); and I am, in 
one word, perfectly confused on the subject. When I 
wish to think of his art alone, and even to measure it, 
if possible, through the most dangerous, always foolish 
way of comparison with others, I find always in spite of 
myself, that my mind, even before it has fairly started 
on his art, is already carried away by the precious 
memory of his rare personality. “Above all, he was 
rarest as friend,” my mind always whispers to me every 
two minutes from the confusion of my thought, this and 
that, and again that and this, on him. 


To say that I think of him too much and for too 
many things would be a well-nigh same thing to say 
that I am unfitted to tell about him intelligibly. I con- 
fess that I had a little difference with him on the subject 
of his own art here and there, while I was absorbed in 
his conversation or criticism (I always believed and said 
—did he dislike me when I said that ?—he was a better 
and greater critic than artist), now by the cosy fire of a 
winter evening, then with the trees and grasses languid 
with summer’s heat before ourselves; he was the first 
and last man to whom I went when I felt particularly 
ambitious and particularly tired; and I dare say that 
he was so pleased to see me. My own delight to have 
him as my friend was in truth doubled, when I thought 
that his personality and art, remarkable as they are 
honest, true and sympathetic, were almost unknown at 
home except in a little narrow community; as I said 
before, he was a recluse. In England, many readers of 
Mr. Markino’s book, “A Japanese Artist in London,” 
will remember Hara’s name, as it is frequently repeated 
in the book; and a certain well-known English critic had 
an occasion once or twice to mention his name and 
kindly comment on his work in the Graphic; that was in 
1906 when he was about to leave London after a few 
years’ stay there. “Shall I go to England again for a 
change or to take a few pictures of mine ?’’ he often ex- 
claimed. England was his dream as she is mine. How 
unfalteringly our talk ran; every time the subject was 
England and her art. 


_ “Now, is it settled, let us suppose,’’ Hara would say 
in the course of talk, slightly twisting his sensitive 
mouth, holding up straight back his well-poised head 
(what a philosopher’s eyes he had, gentle and clear), 








“that we shall go to England some time soon in the 
future? Yes, we shall go there even if we are not’ 
begged by Japan to leave the country. The most 
serious question is, however, where we shall ‘sleep and 
dine. I have had enough experience of a common 
English boarding house; I am haunted even to-day by 
the ghosts of Yorkshire pudding and cold ham. And 
suppose that a daughter or a son of that boarding-house 
might sing aloud a piece of popular song every Satur- 
day evening ; | should like to know if there is anything 
more sad than that. Still, suppose that one next to you 
at table will ask you every evening how your work might 
sell; certainly that will be the moment when you think 
you shall leave England at once for good. But it is 
England’s greatness that she has art appreciators as well 
as buyers; where is the true art appreciator in Japan, 
even while we admit that we have the buyers? I will 
take a few pictures with me when I go to England next, 
and show them to the right sort of people; really, truly, 
only London of all the cities of the world has the right 
sort of people in any line of profession. Besides, I 
should like to examine over the English art again and 
let the people there listen to my opinion; I was not 
enough prepared for such a work when I went there 
last.” 

But I believe that his own self-education in art which 
he most determinedly started at the National Gallery, 
where he was forcibly attracted by Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, must have been happily developed, when the 
said Graphic critic spoke of his “ sensitive and searching 
eyes,” and, printing Hara’s intelligent rendering of 
Rembrandt’s “ Jewish Merchant” on the page, said that 
it proved the painter was at the root of the matter, and 
declared that the critic had rarely seen better or more 
intelligent copy; again to prove that Hara was not 
merely a copyist or imitator, he also reproduced on the 
same page his original work called “The Old Seam- 
stress.” And I am doubly pleased to find that the same 
English critic mentioned him somewhere as a “keen and 
acute critic, but generous withal.” I was so glad to have 
Hara as my friend for the rare, striking power of his 
critical enlightenment (where is another sane artist like 
himself ?) even when he failed to make a strong impres- 
sion on me with his art. It was his immediate question 
on his return home how to apply the technique of oil 
painting he learned in London to Japanese subjects. 
If he failed in his art, as he always believed and I often 
thought he did, it was from the reason, I dare think, 
that he had indeed too clear a view of self-appraisal or 
self-criticism, under whose menace he always took the 
attitude of an outsider toward his own work. How 
often I wished he were wholly without that critical 
power, always hard to please, altogether too fastidious! 
His artistic ambition and aim were so absolute and most 
highly puritanic; as a result, he was ever so restless and 
sad with his art, and often even despised himself. He 
had a great enemy, that was no other but his own self ; 
he was more often conquered by it tham conquering it. 


I have never seen in my life a more sad artist with the 
brush, facing a canvas, than this Busho Hara. Besides, 
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his poor health, which had been failing in the last few 
years, only worked to make his critical displeasure 
sharper and more peculiar; and he utterly lost the 
passion and foolishness of his younger days. How 
often we promised, when we parted after a long chat 
which usually began with Yoshio Markino, dear friend 
of his and mine in London, and as a rule ended with 
reminiscences of our English life, that we would here- 
after return to our younger age, if possible to our boys’ 
days and even commit the innocent youthful sins and 
be happy; but when we met together again, we were 
the same unhappy mortals, Hara with a brush, I with a 
pen. He always looked comforted by my words when 
I told him my own tragedy and difficulties to write 
poetry; both of us exclaimed at once with the same 
breath and longed for life’s perfect freedom. How he 
wished to cut away from himself and bid a farewell to 
many portrait commissions, and become a lone pilgrim 
on Nature’s great highway with only his brush and oil; 
that was his dream. 

Let me repeat that he was sad with his brush only to 
make his art still sadder; when he was most happy, it 
was the time when he left his own studio to forget his 
unwilling brush and send his love and imagination under 
the new foliage of Spring trees and make them ride on 
the freedom of the summer air. How he planned for 
future work while contemplating great Nature; he was 
a dreamer in the true sense. And dream was to him 
more real as he thought it almost practicable. I do not 
mix any sarcasm in my words when I say that he was a 
greater artist when he did not paint; he rose to his full 
dignity only when out of his studio; and it was most 
unfortunate that I found him always ill when he was out 
of it. But I will say that I never saw one like himself 
so well composed, even satisfied, on the sick bed; that 
might have been from the reason that his being absorbed 
in Nature, his thought and contemplation on her, did 
not give an opportunity for bodily illness to use its 
despotism. He gave me in truth even such an im- 
pression that he was glad to be ill as he could lay him- 
self right before the thought of great Nature. Once in 
the Spring of rg11 I called on him at the hospital when 
he successfully underwent a surgeon’s knife; although 
he was quite weak then, he was most ambitious and 
happy to talk on the beauty of Nature; and he said: 
“T almost wonder why I did not become ill and lay me 
down on this particular bed of this hospital before, and’”’ 
(pointing to the bluest sky through the window with his 
pale-skinned slender hand that was unmistakably an 
artist’s) “see how the Eastern sky changes from dusk 
to milky grey, again from that grey to rosy light. How 
often I wished you, particularly you, might be here with 
me all awaking in this room, perhaps at half-past three 


o’clock ; that is the time exactly when the colours of the, 


sky will begin to evolve. Thank God all the other 
people are sleeping then. At such a moment I feel as 
if all Nature belonged to me alone in the whole world, 
and I alone held her secrets and her beauty; I am 
thankful for my illness, as it has made me thus restful 
in mind and allowed me to carefully observe Nature, 





and build my many future plans. I can promise you 
that I will whistle my adieu to the commissioned work, 
all of it, when I grow stronger again, and become a real 
artist, the real artist even to satisfy you. Oh, how | 
wish I could paint the mysterious changes of the sky 
which I have been studying for the last one week !’’ 

One day last September when my soul felt an unusual 
sadness with the first touch of autumn, I received a note 
from Hara saying that his stomach had been lately 
troubled, and he wished I would call on him as he wanted 
to be brightened by my presence. I could not go then 
to see him on account of one thing and another; and 
when I was told by one of his friends and mine that 
Hara’s illness was said to be cancer, even in its acute 
form, and that he was eagerly expecting my call, | 
hurried at once to his house. He was very pale and 
thin. As I was begged by Mrs. Hara at the door not to 
let him talk too much as it was the doctor’s command, | 
even acted as if I hated conversation on that day; it 
was Hara (bless his sympathetic gentle soul) who, on the 
contrary, wished to make me happy and interested by 
his talk. He talked as usual on various arts and artists; 
when he slowly entered into his own domestic affairs, 
he said: “I have decided to sell all my works of the last 
ten years, good or bad, among my rich friends, and suff- 
ciently raise a fund to provide for my old mother and 
wife; to have no child is at least a comfort at this 
moment. I think I call myself fortunate as such a 
scheme appears to be quite practicable; but if I could 
have even one picture which I could proudly leave for 
posterity! That might be too great an ambition for an 
artist of my class. Will you laugh at me when I say 
how I wish to live five years more; if not five years, 
two years at least; if not two years, even one year? It 
might be better, after all, for me to die with hope than 
to live and fail.” Suddenly he changed the subject, as 
he thought, doubtless, he had no right to make me un- 
necessarily sad, and resumed the talk on Hokusai and 
Utamaro where he had left off a little while before. “I 
wish that you will see Utamaro’s picture in my friend’s 
possession.” It is the picture of a courtesan. “How 
that lovely woman sits. (Here Hara changed his attitude 
and imitated the woman in the picture). Oh, those 
charming bare feet! That is where Utamaro puts his 
best art; I cannot forget the feeling that I felt with the 
most attractive naked heels of the picture.” 

I gave him many instances of doctors’ mistakes to en- 
courage him, before I left his house. I called on him 
two weeks or ten days later; but I was not admitted to 
his presence as the doctor had already forbade any out- 
side communication. At my third call I was told that 
he was growing still worse; it was on October 29 that 
I made my fourth call, and I found at once that the 
house had been somewhat upset ; alas, my friend Busho 
Hara had gone already to his eternal rest. I rushed up 
to the upstairs room where the cold body of the artist 
was lying; he could not see or hear his friend. _I cried. 


I was told by one of Hara’s friends who saw his last 
moment, how sorry he was that he did not see me when 
his final end approached, and that he had begged him to 
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tell me that he was wrong in what he told me before 
about art. Now what did he mean by that? I already 
suspected, as I said before, that he was growing to deny 
his own art; now I should like to understand by that 
final special message to me that he wished to wholly 
deny all the human art of the world against great Nature 
before his death. When he grew weaker and weaker, I 
think that he found it more easy to dream on Nature ; 
whether conscious or unconscious, he must have been in 
the most happy state at least for his last days as he was 
going to join himself with her. I never saw a dead face 
more calm, more sorrowless, than this Hara; it reminded 
me of a certain Greek mask which I saw somewhere ; 
indeed, he had a Greek soul in the true meaning. 





Notoriety 


EROSTRATUS of Ephesus, when put to the 
torture after burning the Temple of Diana, 
confessed that the sole object of his crime had been a 
thirst for notoriety, and it is not improbable that a like 
motive has inspired certain more recent cases of arson. 
This passion for standing in the limelight is conceiv- 
able in actresses, whose popularity is their livelihood, 
and venial in women generally, but in normal men it is 
unintelligible. It is not the passion for fame which 
Burke ascribed to all great souls, but a restless deter- 
mination on the part of those obsessed by it to occupy 
the attention of neighbours who would rather forget 
their existence. 

Those who pant for notoriety, loving to see them- 
selves in print and to hear themselves in people’s 
mouths, lack either the precious independence or the 
good taste that sets more store by the blessed peace of 
obscurity. With the individual as with the State, to 
have no history is to be happy. Yet there are many 
people who despise the boon of being unknown to fame. 
Lacking notoriety, they covet it; tasting it, they strive 
for more. : 

This passion for publicity, which supports and justi- 
fies Press agents, society journals, and other minor aids 
to inexpensive fame, moves men to perform strange 
actions, inducing one to confess to a murder that he 
did not commit, and his neighbour to head a public 
subscription list with a donation that he cannot afford. 
It goads hostesses of the New York Four Hundred 
to give horseback and farmyard dinners, and inspires 
in those of our own Smart Set entertainments only a 
little less outrageous. It emboldens one man to drive 
zebras in public thoroughfares, and another to address 
to the public prints letters on every conceivable topic of 
no importance. 

In condemning this vulgar craving for celebrity, it 
is, however, fair to take into account the too zealous 
Pressmen, more particularly in the United States, who 
are responsible for “ personal’’ journalism. The evil 
of the interview is comparatively unknown outside of 
that country, and the rapacious activity of the inter- 
viewer, welcome enough, no doubt, to such as crave 
these empty honours, gives neither rest nor respite to 











those who fain would escape, but lack the moral 
courage to do so. Even the humblest are subjected 
to this unpleasant ordeal of cross-examination, which 
is worse than even the Customs. Probably for no 
better reason than that I have an uncommon name, | 
was buttonholed by a Pressman before my steamer was 
even alongside—he must have scrambled on board with 
the quarantine officer—and, as I evinced a strong in- 
terest in getting my baggage ashore, he tracked me to 
my hotel two days later, interviewed me through the 
door of my bathroom, and published in the Sunday 
edition of his paper such a “ story’ of what purported 
to be my first impressions as made me feel sick. For- 
tunately, I did not then know half a dozen people in 
New York, else charitable acquaintances and candid 
friends must inevitably have hazarded pleasant reflec- 
tions on my alacrity in getting myself advertised. 

No reasonable objection can be raised to the decent 
fame of a great general or an eminent statesman, since 
it serves as an object lesson to the next generation, but 
there are ladies of the world and half-world who surely 
occupy more than their fair share of the public eye 
and ear. It was right that the fame of Joshua should 
be “noised through the country’’; but there was, if I 
remember right, a lady in the account propounded by 
the prophet Jeremiah whose notoriety rested on other 
credentials. 

To the public man, notoriety is only a little less dear 
than to the ballet-dancer, and he would as a rule rather 
be the butt of obscene caricature than consigned to 
obscurity. Now and again, however, one hears of a 
public servant of some distinction craving, like kings, 
the sweets of occasional retirement from the fierce light 
that beats upon them, as the following true story illus- 
trates. A talkative lady was once making a journey to 
the North in the company of her husband, who on this 
occasion was deeply engrossed in the morning paper. 
The only other occupant of the compartment was a 
quiet, gentlemanly looking fellow in black, and, after 
he had shown the lady some little civility over opening 
the window, she, failing to draw her lord and master 
into conversation, started desultory talk with the 
stranger. He seemed to know everyone, and possessed 
such a fund of amusing information that the journey 
passed rapidly, and it was to her unconcealed regret 
that, as the train slowed down outside a,county town 
on the route, he announced that he had reached his 
destination, and was, in fact, expected at the Castle. 
When the train had resumed its journey, the lady 
praised her late companion unreservedly, contrasting 
his amiable behaviour with the bearishness of her un- 
sociable husband, and adding that he was evidently a 
man who moved in high circles, since he was, on his 
own admission, bound for the Castle. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ the long-suffering partner of her 
joys made answer. “I suppose that you are unaware 
of the purpose to which the Castle is put in these 
prosaic days. But do you know who your pleasant 
friend was? No? Well, I’ll tell you. It was the 
Common Hangman!” 


Such is fame. F. G. AFLALO. 
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REVIEWS 


An Important Work Marred 


The Completed Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Great Britain, and the United Kingdom, Extant, 
Extinct, or Dormant. By G. E. COKAYNE. New 
Edition, revised and much enlarged. Edited by 
the Hon. VicARY GIBBS. Volume IJ, Bass— 
Canning. (The St. Catherine’s Press, Strand, 
W.C.) 


HE sense of responsibility is a possession which 
Englishmen as a rule may claim as peculiarly their 
own. It does not preclude the possession also of a 
keen sense of humour or an aptitude for wit, but it 
does presuppose a sense of when and where that humour 
and wit may tactfully and pleasantly be applied or 
employed. There are times when wit is appropriate, 
and waggishness or mere clowning is. entirely out of 
place; there are times, also, when themes, associations, 
or surroundings demand a certain fine austerity of 
treatment, and when the attempt to raise a laugh brings 
as sure and shameful a sense of incongruity as would 
the grin of a music-hall comedian painted on the face 
of a sculpture by Praxiteles. Few can resist the oppor- 
tunity to don the motley, to perpetrate the superficially 
amusing comment in the hope of reward by thoughtless 
smiles; those who are able to do so may be reckoned 
as having passed by a fairly severe criterion the test 
of suitability for responsible and essentially English 
work. 

It would be easy to prove how thoroughly English 
is the work we propose to discuss; but such proof does 
not concern us, and indeed lies openly evident in its 
very nature. What does concern the many readers who 
from year to year will refer to this second edition of 
a fine book is the way in which the task has been carried 
out. Has the new editor that exceptional sense of 
balance, of dignity, of criticism, of when to speak 
and when to keep silent, so absolutely necessary if a 
volume almost classical, of an interest historical and 
national, is to be revised, enlarged, brought up to date, 
and, in fact, treated in such a way that all the attri- 
butes usually implied in the expression “a standard 
work of reference” may reasonably be applied to it? 

We fear that it is impossible to answer this searching 
question in the affirmative, greatly though we should 
like to do so. The editor of this new edition of 
Cokayne’s “ Peerage’? may pride himself upon a 
“large’’ or “comprehensive’’ view of life; but he 
completely ignores the fact that, when large views are 
taken, a fit idea of proportion, of perspective, is the 


first needful quality. Lacking entirely this judicial. 


sixth sense, he goes out of his way to be “smart.” 
Why, in commenting upon the Earldom of Aber- 
gavenny, should he seek to perpetuate the most trivial 
tittle-tattle by quoting an extract from a letter of 
George Selwyn to Lord Carlisle, written in the year 
1781? Of a peer who some years ago was created a 





Lord-in-Waiting, we are told that “this was his 
Liberal reward for ‘ratting’ the year before from the 
Conservative Party.’’ Where is dignity, where is poise 
of mind, where is courtesy? Where is even a worthy 
use of the language? The Hon. Vicary Gibbs de- 
preciates carefully the services of Baron Bridport 
(Admiral Hood) to his country; his victory over the 
French fleet off Port L’Orient, in 1795, “though made 
much of in England at the time, reflects little credit 
on Bridport, and proves him, though personally brave, 
to have been but a timorous tactician.’? It may be 
true; but why emphasise these things? 

Speaking of Lord Brougham, Mr. Gibbs says: “ His 
name has been given to a form of close carriage still 
in general use, while a greater statesman, Gladstone, 
is only godfather to a bag.’’ This is quite a typical 
example of Mr. Gibbs’ humour. 

When we come to the Bedford titles, many sorry 
lapses from good taste are in full evidence. Three- 
quarters of a page is devoted to derogatory quotations 
respecting one of the Dukes of Bedford, and, as a 
dignified climax, we are informed that his widow “ is 
described as extremely stingy and avaricious in a 
scandalous book.” In the name of common sense— 
since good taste cannot be appealed to—if the book 
was scandalous, why not ignore it? Concerning the next 
Duke of Bedford an insignificant story is repeated 
as having origin in a well-known paper called Modern 
Society. Comment from us upon this is surely need- 
less; we are only astounded at the absurdity of includ- 
ing such a paragraph in a volume where every allusion 
should have pertinence and value. A page or two 
further on occurs this note :— 


In 1886 he remained an Unionist, thereby becoming 
separated from his party. On the Home Rule ques- 
tion he wrote in 1890: “Mr. Gladstone thought for 
me politically for many years, but his sudden verti- 
ginous gyrations made me think for myself.’’ About 


time, seeing that he was aged sixty-seven in 1886.— 
V. G. 


The italics are ours; we have seen few more fatuous 
comments. As a matter of fact, the quoted remark 
referring to Gladstone occurs in a logical and well- 
reasoned letter to the Times; and we have yet to learn 
that age is a bar to individuality of opinion. Another 
statement, involving an inference of scandal, was con- 
tradicted definitely in Notes and Queries by one better 
informed than “V. G.’’—one who was jealous for 
accuracy and good-will. Of this correction, although, 
as we happen to know, his attention was called to it in 
a letter which he acknowledged, the editor took no 
notice whatever; yet in another section of the present 
book he cites Notes and Queries as an authoritative 
source of information. 

Of an heir to a marquessate he writes: “A young 
man of low tastes, bad character, and brutal manners, 
of whom a recent Prime Minister remarked that ‘his 
mind was a dunghill, of which his tongue was the 
cock.’ It has been said that his death was only 
mourned by the Radical Party, who thus lost, for their 
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speeches, a most eligible example of hereditary | 
legislators.” 

“Tt is said. . . .”’ We can all find means whereby 
to damn an enemy if only we care to build our state- 
ments on a flimsy “It is said’’ or “ We are told”’; 
but fortunately most of us prefer rather a stronger 
foundation when in censorious mood. Rumour is a 
poor handmaid to the writer of records that should be 
trustworthy—though her powder and paint are 
fascinating in the extreme to persons for whom 
“spiciness’’ is preferable to research and courtesy. 
Quotations such as the following, therefore, we might 
expect: “The Countess has come out a new creature 

. Is grown young, blooming, coquette, and gallant; 
and to show she is fully sensible of the errors of her 
past life, and resolved to make up for time misspent, 
she has two lovers at a time.’’ Affairs which G. E. 
Cokayne was content to leave in the dark, “V. G.”’ 
drags to the light with the utmost gusto. Of an Irish 
bishop of the Hervey family, who in 1799 became Lord 
Howard de Walden, many unnecessary and derogatory 
remarks are quoted—new, of course, to this edition 
(page 326, 327). 

We protest against such a superfluity of ill-natured 
and ill-judged selections. We submit, in fact, that 
good taste, fine courtesy, and a nice sense of discrimi- 
nation are prime qualities for the compilation and 
editing of a volume which will be regarded as a 
standard work of reference, and which will adorn the 
shelves of many libraries in the land; we have to place 
on record our regret that these three good old English 
qualities are for the most part absent, and that a 
flippant tone, a mind apparently eager for unsavoury 
detail, and a wit that is remarkable only for its feeble- 
ness have gone to the making—-and not a little to the 
spoiling—of a book that should be classically severe 
in its treatment and honoured by its unwavering ad- 
herence to priniciples of circumspection and truth. 





Magic and Religion 


The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion. 
Third Edition. Part V—Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild. 2 Vols. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co. 20s. net.) 


As this third edition of “The Golden Bough” rolls 
majestically towards its conclusion it is possible to form 
some conception of its amazing scope and equally 
amazing form. In every gain there is some loss ; and the 
concision of the argument, as it appeared in the simpler 
scope of the first edition, is almost lost in the wealth 
of illustration that is now put before us with so royal 
ahand. In its original conception the scheme was so 
daring that the mind remains in wonder at the courage 
that, having imagined it, undertook its prosecution. It 
would be just to believe that courage would have failed 
at the present conception, even if the imagination could 
have framed it. Not being able to overlook them, we 





are apt to neglect the things that are being done before 





our very eyes. In due course the present edition will 
be completed in some nine or ten volumes; and where, 
we ask, in the history of men’s undertakings is there, 
for mental hardihood, a task that can eclipse this to 
which Dr. Frazer has dedicated his years? His very 
modesty obscures that fact. He may refer to the “difh- 
cult and delicate tasks which yet await the future 
historian.’’ Future historians there will be; but what 
would the position of such future historians be had not 
Dr. Frazer been before them? With the array of the 
Golden Bough before them, splendid in its larger form 
and meticulous in its detail, their task will be a light 
one. 

Dr. Frazer writes as in the presence of that future 
historian. His ambition clearly is to set forward an 
immense array of facts, carefully and exhaustively 
accredited, and the wider the better, for a subsequent 
induction to be made from them. He himself proposes 
no such induction: he is the collector of data, setting 
to work with profound erudition and patience. That, 
at least, is his conception; but it is not given to any 
man to avoid giving facts the colour of his own mind, 
and the result is that it is not difficult to form a fairly 
just idea of Dr. Frazer’s own valuation of the rituals 
he so carefully describes. His gloss is over the data, 
and it is the gloss of a searching reason; but the event 
may prove that the gloss will lose its value even as the 
record itself will become of higher and higher import- 
ance, and that those in whose hands “The Golden 
Bough’’ will most often be found will be those who see 
in these rituals an extraordinary spiritual significance, 
handed down from days when men lived closer to a 
metaphysical reality than they do now. : 

That is to say, the induction may be the very reverse 
of that which he himself might be disposed to draw. 
Yet he himself sees that too. “I am unwilling,’’ he 
says, “to leave my readers under the impression, natural 
but erroneous, that man has created most of his gods 
out of his belly.’’ It is true that man did not; and it is 
probably also true that his “myths’’ were his attempts 
to express his perception, perhaps his actual vision, of 
certain transcendent presences from whom we have, in 
a boast of civilisation, shut ourselves away in walled 
cities. In certain parts, it seems, this communication 
is being resumed; men are once again beginning to see 
Being where lately they only saw wild landscapes; 
and such men are turning back eagerly to the rituals 
in which those of an earlier and more splendid day 
won the mood, the ecstasy, in which a further dimen- 
sional perception became awake. No student of con- 
temporary thought can neglect that tendency; nor can 
he neglect the significant fact that it is everywhere 
identified with the desire to return to a more healthy, 
less artificial, way of life. He may not like it, or he 
may ; but in either case he is left with the curious corre- 
spondence, with certain equally curious changes, be- 
tween its results and the results of what is sometimes 
clumsily called the mythopeeic age. 

That raises the whole, or very nearly the whole, of 
these rituals into a new light. If just, it makes “ The 
Golden Bough” a living and wonderful book; and, 
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indeed, some of its most avid readers, as we ourselves 
have found, are those of whom we have spoken. Dr. 
Frazer, much to our surprise, in a passage that some- 
what puzzled us, finds the origin of the exquisitely 
beautiful Demeter and Persephone story in “the muzzy 
mind of the Sicilian bumpkin, who looked with blind 
devotion to the Two Goddesses for his daily bread.’’ 
There is an excellent scientific law that demands a cause 
that shall be adequate to the effect; and in this case, 
muzzy minds of Sicilian bumpkins are in no way 
adequate to account for a story so beautiful that it has 
ever haunted the imaginations of men, and one which 
the modern imagination of man would not have beauty 
enough to make. But if it be true that it came to 
life in a day before men began to perish because they 
had lost vision, then another tale altogether comes to be 
told. The length of “heads . . . commonly to be 
found on bucolic shoulders’’ is a lesser matter than the 
visions they report and the wisdom they contain. 


So it may transpire that Dr. Frazer will, in the end, 
find himself addressing an audience different from that 
which prevailed when first he put his hand to his 
stupendous labour. That can but increase the value 
of his books. What relation such vision, if vision there 
was, had to the rites with which sowing and harvest 
were celebrated is another matter. In the Dionysiac 
revels, and in other of the rites that Dr. Frazer so 
patiently outlines and expounds in these two volumes 
(the North of England rites of Plough Monday, for 
example), the only sufficient reason for the way in 
which some inner ecstasy overbore and broke up the 
form of the harvest-rite itself is the belief in some such 
antecedent vision. There is a strange other-worldly 
fire burning through them—such as there is, too, in cer- 
tain old dances that still cling about the countryside— 
that no mere harvest celebration can account for; and 
when one recalls that Greek drama in celebration of the 
gods sprang out of this (accepting Professor Ridge- 
way’s adjustments on this head), fire becomes a matter 
of an even greater consequence. 

We have taken that one aspect of these two volumes 
because it seems one that will be of increasing import- 
ance. Many minds are thinking on these lines; and 
here in Dr. Frazer’s careful erudition there are a wealth 
of facts to prompt, and also rectify, such thinking. 
The books are prolific of suggestion; and, though the 
style is a delight in its easy, simple grace, they even 
make slow reading because of the side issues they 
prompt. Nor can the complaint be made that the Greeks 
are given the too exclusive attention that they hitherto 
have received: indeed, the ease with which the author 
moves from continent to continent, and from people to 


people, is fascinating to follow. We have said that the. 


consecutive form of the first edition of the whole work 
has been somewhat lost in its expansion; but in the 
closer details the instinctive sense of form that Dr. 
Frazer possesses almost compels the mind to refer the 
rituals in one part of the world to those that prevail in 
another, and so to see the remarkable correspondences 
between them, despite the utmost dissimilarity in the 





peoples. In this way, and by no intention of their teller 
(Dr. Frazer is too scrupulous a worker for that), the 
whole of the rites concerning men’s husbandry of the 
earth rise up into am orderly building. 

It would seem like affectation to say that these 
volumes should make popular reading. But it is to 
claim not less than the simple truth to say that they 
could well make such reading. There is little of the 
professor about Dr. Frazer: his style is simple, per- 
spicuous, full of humanity and humour; and he has an 
alert sense of the native interest of the customs he 
relates. 





Some Pleasant South African 
Jottings 


Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer. (First 
Series. “ Wanderjahre.’’) By WILLIAM CHARLES 
ScULLY. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


THERE is very much in Mr. Scully’s work which will 
recommend itself to the reading public; but un- 
doubtedly one of the features on which the author is 
chiefly to be congratulated is the great diversity of 
incident displayed in this book. 

Thus he starts his reminiscences with anecdotes of 
Ireland in the ’seventies, some of which have almost 
the flavour of Charles Lever. One of these is quite 
worthy of repetition, although in itself it is trivial 
enough. It appears that an old countrywoman of 
Cashel was in the act of making her confession, striking 
her breast with a closed hand to emphasise each sen- 
tence. On this occasion a misfortune occurred, and 
these were the sentences overheard: “Mea culpa, 
mea Oh, dammit, I’ve bruk me poipe!”’ This 
will suffice to give an idea of the true Irish flavour 
which pervades the book and renders its perusal very 
delightful. 

From Ireland the reader is transported to South 
Africa, and we have a glimpse of Cape Town in the 
late seventies, when life in that country was still simple 
and comparatively pastoral, and when the age of 
“booms ’’ and gold and diamond rushes had not yet 
come about. Mr. Scully, as a matter of fact, describes 
some of the first of these frenzied rushes, and it is 
fascinating to read of the strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune which even in such places as De Beers and else- 
where overtook the pioneers who came to peg out their 
claims. The author himself experienced many of the 
ups and downs of a mining life. On one occasion the 
feet of his camp bed must actually have been pressing 
a nest of diamonds which lay a few inches below the 
surface, though it was not Mr. Scully’s lot to secure 
this particular windfall. It was reserved for him to 
watch a more fortunate person extract the treasure from 
the soil on which he had slept. This, however, seems 
to be—or rather to have been, for such days are now 
past—a more or less everyday occurrence in mining 
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It is not only of mining that the author speaks. He | 


has many tales to tell of the famous South African 

rsonalities, the majority of whom he met and knew 
before they had attained to fame. He has, moreover, 
a great deal to tell us about sport and big game shoot- 
ing, as it was in South Africa before the surviving wild 
creatures had retreated from the influx of increasing 
humanity. And his sporting experiences are told with 
a modesty and sense of humour which make them 
doubly pleasant reading. Mr. Scully promises us a 
further book: we hope it will not be long before we 
have an opportunity of perusing this. 


A Critical Study 


Swinburne: An Estimate. By JOHN DRINKWATER. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. net.) 


SWINBURNE has now been dead three years; and com- 
paratively speaking very little serious criticism has been 
written on his work. Now, however, a book has come 
before the public, a book by a poet and critic of no mean 
eminence, and Swinburne has found one who can both 
appreciate and applaud, but will not blindly shut his 
eyes on occasions where praise cannot be awarded. 

To-day it is already difficult, and as the years pass by 
it will become ever more difficult, to understand truly 
and sincerely the inspiration which impelled the great 
school of art “in both kinds” of which in one branch 
Swinburne was so leading a light. The whole strong 
truth of art as it seemed to these artists was art for its 
own sake only. We have seen this doctrine change 
with suddenness into the newer and more vital one 
which inculcates “art for life’s sake.’’ But the school 
which preaches this, which, in fact, is in existence at the 
present time, is nothing more nor less than the direct 
descendant of and natural heir to the perfect works of 
word and colour that the older and dead school 
delighted to do. 

Some critics who live to-day, not being able to grasp 
with sufficient strength of sympathy, and made in- 
dignant by what they conceive to be a wholly mistaken 
ideal of art, are apt to raise wild, and it must be con- 
fessed, at times rather ludicrous protests of outraged 
principles against the exponents of the “art for art’s 
sake” school. The work that this school did was 


immense, the fresh life they gave to the cult of beauty | 


is beyond all measure or manner of praise; and the 
great hearts that gave the whole of their days to the 
work that was their absorbing passion, and simply and 
trustfully brought the best they had to lay at the altar 


of art can never be forgotten or neglected by any age | Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Jesse Collings, and others are mon- 


that sets itself up as the supporter and encourager of the 
best that is in life. 

We are glad that Swinburne has found a critic who 
can understand what was to the poet of the last century 
the vital impulse of his inspiration. For Mr. Drink- 
water the war-song of the old school of poetry still 





rings in his ears; the gorgeous banner blazoned with 
the dead emblem floats before his eyes; and the ideals 
of the old past school are to him a little more dear than 
a shadow, a little more close than a dream. He holds 
in his hands, we might say, the key that unlocks the 
treasure houses of the two schools of poetic thought. 

We are inclined to give the palm of praise to the 
chaptér that is entitled “Lyric Thought.” In fact we 
are unable to recall to mind ever having seen expressed 
so lucidly or clearly or with such infinite sympathy the 
whole idea of the creed that guided Swinburne’s life. 
We have always heard so much about his complete 
dearth of thought; we are always being told that Swin- 
burne had no shining gift of rational philosophy any 
more than he had any religion. Both these frequent 
blares of the dullard’s trumpets are as false as they are 
feeble and vain. Swinburne was guided by true Christian 
charitableness of temper, slow to blame and overswift 
to praise; he hated all things mean and loathly, and 
exalted with the sweet pleasure anything worthy of his 
pen. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s book is meritorious both in object 
and execution. We are quite sure, however much 
biased admirers of Swinbourne may disagree with the 
relentlessness with which the great poet’s faults of form 
and style are exposed, that this study of his work is just 
such a one as would have appealed to the eminently fair 
and generous disposition of Swinburne. Greater praise 
than this we are unable to offer Mr. Drinkwater. His 
work has been well done, and the honour he deserves is 
great. All students of Swinburne are sure to enjoy and 
appreciate this good and careful study. 





A “Cheap” Book 


The Tariff Reformers. By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE Daily News and Leader has not, to our knowledge, 
offered a prize for an essay on the history of the Tariff 
Reform movement. If it had done so, Mr. George 
Peel’s book could hardly have failed to secure its 
appropriate reward. It is a volume which we can 
cordially recommend to all Liberal speakers and writers 
whose business it is to appeal to the prejudices and 
ignore or mislead the reason of actual and potential 
supporters of the Government. Mr. Peel arrives easily 
at his conclusions by fashioning his premises to suit 
them with a free hand. If you assume that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain is a political ogre animated by an in- 
sensate desire to wreck the Empire for the gratification 
of an inexplicable whim; that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 


sters of the same type; that Mr. Arthur Balfour is a 
political mountebank, without principle or honour, 
exemplifying only the lowest kind of personal ambi- 
tion; that Mr. Bonar Law is at once a weak dullard 
and a tool for the subtle designs of the ogres; that 
Mr. Walter Long is a puppet; and so forth, ad libitum 
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—you have the necessary materials for Mr. Peel’s con- 
clusions on the political side. 

The assumptions on the economic side are those with 
which the Cobden Club has made us all familiar. The 
British economics of the forties of the last century 
were inspired and infallible, and must be accepted 
without derogation or revision for all time; all the 
leading commercial and industrial countries of the 
world, except Britain, are smitten with economic blind- 
ness; the Free Trade theory is valid against any and 
all facts, and therefore, if our tariff-protected com- 
petitors are gaining on us, if the United States have 
already passed us and won the place of premier ex- 
porting nation, if our system compels us to snub our 
best customers and favour our worst, it does not 
matter; the shibboleth shall succour us, and the fetish 
shall nourish us. Let us keep our eyes reverently 
fixed for ever on “the wisdom of the commercial policy 
adopted from 1841 to 1847.” 

Throughout seven-eighths of Mr. Peel’s book we are 
told, as usual, that Tariff Reform is a dying move- 
ment, if it is not already dead. Ridicule has killed 
it, argument has killed it, statistics have killed it, 
popular sentiment has killed it, the Budget of 1909 
has killed it, Mr. George Peel has killed it; never has 
anything been slain so many times, and so effectually 
by each means and on each occasion. Yet— 


There is a further consideration which Free Traders 
must bear in mind. ‘‘Two bad winters’’ will come 
some day, and in the ebb of international trade the 
fortune of Tariff Reform will begin to flow. In the 
strong daylight of prosperity the comet of Protection 
is shrouded, but, when the shades begin to fall, it 
comes out in the sky (le style, c’est l'homme). 

If, then, Tariff Reform fluctuates inversely to our 
national progress, this happens also in our Dominions 
oversea. Thus the well-being of Canada has been at 
full pulse for long, but when the trade shall contract 
and prices fall yonder, then the cry for Imperial Pre- 
ference in our markets, so sedulously fostered for 
many years by our Tariff Reformers, will come over 
the Atlantic in full blast. So the future opportunities 
are many for Tariff Reform, and the advocates of that 
policy, as their own statements have testified, will not 
be slow to use them. 


We do not doubt that, as Mr. Peel foresees, Tariff 
Reformers will have the courage of their opinions when 
the time comes to give them practical application. And 
the condition of the poorer classes will be the strongest 
justification for their action. The economic wisdom 
of 1841-7 has been tested by about seventy years of 
national experience of its fruit, and the fact which 
stands out most plainly, menacingly, and forbiddingly 
to-day is that Free Trade “ prosperity ’’ does not reach 
that vast stratum of the labouring people who need 


prosperity most. To Mr. Peel and those who will 


hasten to applaud his work we recall a few quotations 
that have no connection with “two bad winters ’’ :— 


Professor Hugh Walker, about a year ago, wrote 
an article in one of the magazines. He dealt with the 
wages of labour in the year 1911. He set out in 
tabular form the wages of the various grades of work- 





people, from those with 15s. a week and less to those 
with £2 a week and over. The result, he found, was 
that 32 per cent. of the 8 million male manual workers 
in this country were making less than 25s. per week. 
—(Mr. G. Barnes, in the House of Commons, April 9, 
1913.) 

Mr. Worthington Evans asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury how many employed contributors earning 
less than 1s. 6d. and 2s. a day respectively were in- 
sured at any recent date under the National Insurance 
Act, and how many were male and how many female. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Masterman) : The number of employed contributors of 
21 and over whose rate of remuneration did not exceed 
2s. a working day, and in respect of whom claims have 
been made for the first quarter for payment of the 
State contribution of 1d. a contribution is approxi- 
mately 411,000. 


No information as to the numbers earning less than 
1s. 6d. a day is available-—(Hansard, April 21, 1913.) 
There are millions of men, women and children in 
this, the richest country in the world who, through no 
fault of their own, go through life sodden in poverty, 
wretchedness and despair. The area of poverty fluc- 
tuates without any fault of the people who endure it. 
. . .. To-day we have greater poverty in the aggre- 
gate in the land than we ever had.—(Mr. Lloyd George 
at Cardiff, December 29, 1911—Daily News report.) 





Two Civilisations 


The French and the English. By LAURENCE JERROLD. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE discussion of national differences always gives us 
a clammy and uncomfortable feeling. Whether our 
case be peculiar, we know not; at all events, Mr. 
Jerrold has foreseen it. When he says of “the English 
average’’ that “the number of things it is afraid to 
think of fills almost all the world,’’ he has given us 
a general formula that seems to cover our own par- 
ticular disease. But whether this feeling be due to 
personal idiosyncracy, to English birth and education, 
or, as we ourselves incline to believe, to a common fact 
in human nature, it is strong and recurring. English 
people have perhaps a special reason to shirk these 
discussions ; they know that when their own country is 
brought into academic comparison with another coun- 
try, the former is pretty sure to get the worst of it. 
They may protest within themselves that there has been 
an abuse of logic, that there is an unsound premiss 
somewhere or other, but they will generally end by 
admitting that their cause, like all good causes, is a 
difficult one to defend. They will be content with the 
“silent fury” of Carlyle’s traveller. Some may go 
further, and, hearing of England’s shortcomings, 


Deep in their hearts, 
Echo the blame of her foes. 


But this prudery, or whatever it may be called, is 
not, we think, exclusively English. It has its roots 
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somewhere in human nature. Not perhaps in French 
human nature; Mr. Jerrold well characterises that partial 
and admirable exception when he speaks of “the darling 
sin of the French mind which generalises against every 
odds,” and, being quite sure that there is such a thing 
as a French mind, recognises, presumably, the existence 
of such things as a German, an English, a Nicaraguan 
mind. Mr. Jerrold knows Russians who communicate 
their knowledge of the Russian mind “with a good 
deal of slightly slimy relish.’”? We ourselves remember 
a Russian who, as a guest at an extremely international 
dinner-table, had, within five minutes of his arrival, 
given a brief character-sketch of each of the nationali- 
ties represented in the company. Still we must repeat, 
our confidence shaken by the recollection of exceptions, 
admirable and otherwise, that the normal human mind 
has an initial scruple in approaching this great question 
of national characteristics, especially when its own 
particular country is to come into the discussion. 
There is the. passion of patriotism, to begin with, 
which, like any other passion or affection, is shy of 
discussion before strangers. Flaubert has a character 
whose confidences about his wife illustrate the awful 
results to which contempt of a kindred sentiment may 
lead. Then, and above all, there is the feeling that 
to enter on a course of international distinctions is to 
venture into a zone of unconvincing half-truths, of 
forty-per-cent. truths, and even weaker solutions of the 
truth. A pilot—the empiric, the dealer in exceptions— 
takes command, if we may change our metaphor, of 
the vessel of the intellect, till these rocks be past. 


We have been rather long in introducing Mr. Jerrold, 
but it is because we wished to emphasise the difficulties 
over which he has unquestionably triumphed. Not 
that Mr. Jerrold needs much introduction. His book, 
“The Real France,’’ which was reviewed two years 
ago in THE ACADEMY, has already established his cre- 
dentials ; it came at a time when books, having France 
and England as their twin subjects, succeeded—with- 
out resembling—one another almost weekly, and it will 
probably survive nearly all of them. Mr. Jerrold gives 
us a very strong solution of the truth. He has had 
unique opportunities of knowing all that there is to be 
known, and he has the control of a subtle and powerful 
pen, whereby he is able to communicate his knowledge 
to others. He has stood at all the cross-roads where 
French and English meet, and he knows the organ that 
gives these two nations their rudimentary notions of 
each other—we mean, of course, the Press—“ like his 
own pocket.’? He thinks it possible to know “the 
French mind,’’ because the French know their own 
mind. He sees the limitations of the French mind, 
even at its highest power; he finds no limit to the 
highest English mind, such as it manifests itself once 
in a century or so. 


Leaving Poetry out of account, though it is a big 
abstraction to make, Mr. Jerrold sums up almost en- 
tirely on the French side. The French people is “the 
one that feels itself best. It is the one in which all 
classes stand together and best understand each other.” 





The Frenchman does not ask, “Is life worth living ?”’ 
or, “ What is this picture about?’ He laughs at 
cranks; he does not shut up skeletons in cupboards; 
he recognises sex. While the English bourgeoisie, 
“when it thinks, thinks away from life . . . the more 
the French thinks, the better it lives.’”’ The French 
understand the excellence of prose, and have no words 
containing an insult to it, on the model of “ prosy ”’ 
and “to prose.”’ 


On the other side of the account is the English poetry 
—not only the poetry of Shelley and Blake and parts of 
Shakespeare, but the essential, if subtle, poetry of the 
“vacuous young Englishman.’’ We do not know if 
it is meant to counterbalance the French total—we have 
an uneasy feeling that it is not. To give a nation all 
the “poetry,’? even including such material poetical 
products as the United States of America and the 
British Empire, in compensation for another’s intelli- 
gence, is rather like presenting a plain lady with a 
“beautiful soul.’”’ There is more than a hint of 
patriotism upon the rack. Mr. Jerrold seems to say 
to his countrymen what Julian the Apostate said to the 
Christians, “ Do not concern yourselves with knowing; 
content yourselves with believing.’? And yet he con- 
cludes, paradoxically enough, by recording the almost 
indisputable fact that no two people get on so well 
together as a young Englishman and a young French- 
man. The French “jeune,’’ he says, “has often told 
me that, however startling differences seemed to him”’ 
(at the Fashoda period, for instance), “he yet could 
argue best with his English companion—and that is the 
true test.’’ Mr. Jerrold attributes this to the fact that 
“the young intelligences of France and England .. . 
have a certain breadth, depth, and perspective which no 
other two modern civilisations have yet taught.”’ 


Mr. Jerrold has excellent chapters on children, the 
Press, ‘politics, Paris and London. He is surprised, 
like Michael Finsbury, at the Londoner’s ignorance of 
his native city. We think it is easily explained: 
modern London has no ground-plan; it is amorphous, 
unknowable; Paris has a very definite charpente, on 
which it is easy to construct a plausible conception of 
the whole city; no amount of Boulevards Raspail can 
ever dislocate the essential Paris. Mr. Jerrold might 
weave an excellent analogy of his conception of French 
and English from the respective topography of Paris 
and London. 


We are not sure if we shall ever know the French or 
the English; it may be stiff-necked indulgence in what 
Mr. Jerrold manifestly regards as a national vice, but 
we shall continue to hold, in spite of the curt injunction 
of the seventh sage of Greece, that <«idéva is a hard 
word, but yeyveoxev is a harder, even with a reflexive 
object. But we may at least rise from the perusal of “The 
French and the English’’ with the feeling that, in spite 
of the many gestures of dissent in which we have in- 
dulged—in spite, too, of our numerous nods of ap- 
proval—we have learned to know two great peoples a 
good deal better than we ever knew them before. 
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Shorter Reviews 


Jesus of Nazareth: A Poetical Drama in Seven Scenes. 
By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. (Wm. Heinemann. 
5s. net.) 


HEN Pope’s version of Homer appeared, 
Bentley is said to have severely remarked 
to the poet, “A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, 
but not Homer.’’ In similar strain, it may 
well be said of this book, “A very picturesque 
drama, but not the Gospel.’’ There may be 
justification for a dramatical version of the Gospel 
story, but there can be absolutely none for deliberate 
alterations and most inaccurate presentation of simple 
facts, even making due allowance for poetic licence. 
Events which took place after the Resurrection are here 
placed before it. Scenes of the upper room and 
Garden of Gethsemene are transferred elsewhere. When 
Pilate asks, “ What is truth?’’ a long answer is put in 
the mouth of Jesus. But in bad taste nothing can 
exceed our Lord’s lengthy conversation from the Cross 
with Mary of Magdala. The authoress says in her 
preface that “there are times when the old stories which 
for many centuries have been the hope and solace of 
mankind need re-telling.’’ The effect of this fanciful 
and exaggerated drama tends to destroy all faith and 
to eliminate hope and solace. Mankind, at least 
Christian folk, prefer the simple story of the Gospel 
to its translation into the form of a sensational and 
passionate novel, whether it emanates from Stratford- 
cn-Avon or from Germany. It is an amazing assurance 
which regards such a garbled re-telling of the life of 
Christ “as a means of bringing it again into vital con- 
tact with the needs and aspirations of a new generation 
of men”’ when all the vitality is gone, and the “new 
generation’’ simply stands for those who believe 
nothing which cannot be mathematically and scientific- 
ally demonstrated on unimpeachable evidence. 





The Putumayo Red Book. With an Introduction on 
the Real Scandal of the Putumayo Atrocities. Il- 
lustrated with four maps. (K. Thomson and Co. 
Is. net.) 


IT is perhaps regrettable for certain reasons that the 
publication of this Putumayo Red Book was not de- 
layed until the sittings of the Commission in London 
on that very question had been concluded. Although, 
as far as the region of the Putumayo itself is concerned, 
we, in England, hold no shadow of jurisdiction, yet 
at the same time the question is just at present morally 
sub judice, and the evidence rendered in this Court is 
in itself sufficient to provide a daily feast of the grue- 
some and romantic to satisfy the minds of even the 
greatest sensation-mongers. 

Any question, however, concerning the date of its 
publication is of comparatively minor interest, and can- 
not affect the merits of this book one way or another. 
It is, in fact, a bold, frank and trenchant indictment 
of the state of affairs in the Putumayo, and of the 





authorities and society which make such a condition 
possible. On the whole we feel convinced that the 
publication of a fearless document such as this cannot 
fail to do good, even whether the tremendous charges 
it makes are in the end sustained to the full or not. It 
is certain that some of the personalities involved, whose 
peace of mind has undoubtedly been not a little 
shattered by the questioning to which they have been 
submitted at the inquiry, will not welcome this further 
attack, which seems to us likely to take the situation in 
the flank. 

The admirable work effected by Sir Roger Casement 
is fully shown here, and the complications which have 
taken place between the Peruvian and Columbian 
Governments on the subject of this very Putumayo dis- 
trict are fully gone into. A very strong opinion is 
given that the Peruvians had been at fault all through, 
and evidence is introduced to show how their forces, 
both regular and irregular, have set upon, attacked, 
and frequently murdered the Columbian settlers who 
were in rightful possession of territory which a few 
years ago was indisputably held by Columbian land- 
owners. 

According to the author of this book, the natives of 
the Putumayo have suffered the unutterable horrors re- 
lated owing to this very change, since it is said that the 
Columbian owners of land or concessions were wont to 
treat the aborigines with humanity, to allow them 
leisure to cultivate the land for the purposes of food, 
and even provided them with European clothing, 
benefits which, it is said, were on the victorious ingres- 
sion of the Peruvian turned into an utterly barbarous 
era of torture and death. 





The Open Window. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 


IT is not an easy matter either to praise or to condemn 
this book. To begin with one must transport one’s self 
right into the heart of the country and also be extremely 
fond of wild birds and their ways to get any pleasure 
from it at all. The following is a fair sample of many 
passages throughout the book :— 


The female [Long-tailed Tit] has flown past my 
window again. She carried a piece of moss in her 
beak. I must go and tell Georgina. The Long- 
tailed Tits are going to build. 


This is obviously very thin material to constitute the 
main portion of a book; the breeze coming through 
the open window is too light always to be blowing. 
The reader wishes that occasionally it would be more 
boisterous, for even if it swept in leaves, heavy and 
sodden with rain, it would also bring with it the 
stronger perfumes. The flowers all grow in Mr. 


Thurston’s garden, but this time he has not permitted 
us to inhale their full fragrance. 

The incidents are in the form of notebook jottings 
by a country parson who can best be described by the 
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rather non-committal word, amiable. One passage is 
worth quoting as standing out almost by itself amid 
the soliloquy on the birds :— 


) All thought to-day comes out of cities—for that is 
: where all people congregate. Can it be their thoughts 
: are pessimistic because they know so little of sun- 
shine. . . .? Can it be because their day is most- 
times lit by the bedside lamp? Is pessimism dark- 
ness, or it is a natural state of mind? Is optimism 
light or just pure sentiment? 


With this we must close, at the same time offering 
' the suggestion to the reader that he will enjoy his 
. stand at the open window better if his stay by the side 
of the country minister is each time a short one. The 
dainty illustrations by Mr. Charles Robinson are 
5 excellent. 





, The Adventures of a Newspaper Man. By FRANK 


0 DILNOT. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 
‘ THE life of a real newspaper man—one, for instance, 
attached to the Harmsworth brigade—is very full and 
7 varied; and if to the gift for gathering news is added 
. the gift of good writing, he may be forgiven for rescu- 
. ing some of his most interesting experiences from the 
0 oblivion of the daily press. Mr. Dilnot has elaborated 
his news until it becomes almost literature, and many 
1, of his chapters make excellent reading. The most en- 
» tertaining, perhaps, is the tale of the girls from Ohio, 
_ who promptly fell in love with him and accepted him 
- as their indefatigable chaperon through London, and 


who afterwards, when by a stroke of luck he had to 
visit Canada, almost forced him to spend a few days 
with them in their State. At any rate, they gave him 
. one of the “times” of his life, scarcely permitting him to 
an sleep; he was “boomed’”’ by the local paper, and in- 
formed in cold print that a marriage had been arranged 
between himself and one of the enterprising damsels 





~ whom he loved so well—platonically, of course. Mr. 
lf Dilnot also tells of the Welsh “revival”—now for- 
ly gotten; of the famous “Battle of Sidney Street’’; of a 
we visit to Moscow; of political rough-and-tumbles; and 
ny of many fascinating trips in search of news. We have 
enjoyed his chatty volume very much, and can heartily 
ms commend it to our readers. 
er 
\g- 
When Were You Born? By CHEIRO. (Herbert Jen- 
the kins. 2s. 6d. net.) 
igh 


WE cannot but express disappointment with Cheiro’s 
ng. latest book. The manner in which he wrote his 
“Memoirs” was convincing, and would have led even a 


8 sceptic to confess that after all there might be some- 
“a thing in occult science ; but in “When Were You Born a 
- F there is a great sameness, and it would not be difficult 
| for one person to possess all the characteristics spread 
- by the author over the whole twelve months. Also we 


are sure that the ladies will not feel very pleased at 


the 
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having the colours they should wear chosen for them 
in accordance with the month in which they were born. 
It is not generally agreed that the shade suitable to a 
blonde will adorn with equal lustre the charms of a 
brunette. One thing is fortunate, however, and that is 
that if according to colour one can say in which month 
a person was born, no such rule applies to the year of 
one’s birth; for the consequences then would indeed 
be disastrous. We cannot feel at all enthusiastic with 
regard to this book, and trust that in his next Cheiro 
will go back to his palmistry studies which are far more 
interestifig both to his readers, and, we should think, to 
himself, judging by the difference between his previous 
work and this volume. 
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British Woodland Trees. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 
Illustrated. (Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 


IT was highly appropriate that a work of this kind 
should have made its appearance just when the buds 
of the leafage it describes were bursting. There is no 
doubt that this book, by an author who has produced 
so many works on the subject as Mr. Heath, is worthy 
of respectful attention. Indeed, he has approached this 
fascinating subject in a quite admirable fashion, for 
his pages do not confine themselves to a mere descrip- 
tion of the various growths, as he studies each tree 
from every point of view—from that of its beauty, its 
utility, its habits and characteristics, its likes and dis- 
likes, and, in fact, from everything which concerns 
it. One can see that the author is a lover of these 
trees: so much so that he gossips about them in the 
kindliest and most interesting fashion. The book is 
one that every lover of nature should add to his 
library. 


Fiction 
The Prophet. By P. P. SHEEHAN. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 


ROFESSOR GATH, the hero of this rather 
improbable story, is a born revivalist of 
the American type; he combines religion and 
“hustle,’”? and sets out “to preach gdod tidings 
unto the poor, to bind up the _ broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives.’”’ Finally, 
he founds a model city somewhere in the Eastern States 
and names it “Joytown.’? Everybody in Joytown is 
inexpressibly moral, and likewise inexpressibly religi- 
ous, even unto the reformed engine-driver, who toots 
Psalm tunes with a “steam calliope,’’ whatever that 
may be. One weak point in connection with the book 
is that the author has no sense of humour, or he would 
never have spoilt what might have been a good story 
by such tremendous extravagances as are contained in 
its concluding chapters. 

For the first half of the book we are in full agreement 
with the Professor’s theories, badly though he expresses 
them, for in these earlier chapters he sets out to revive 
the simple theory that God is good. Later, however, 
his religion develops along social lines, and the book 
winds up with a screech against capitalists in general, 
and capitalists in the vicinity of Joytown in particular, 
and a series of exordiums on the virtues and wrongs of 
the down-trodden poor. The final scene is a general 
strike, from which, of course, the oppressed working- 
men come out triumphant. 

This sort of thing may be quite right in the States, 








but it has been proved unworkable here, where the poor, - 


down-trodden working-man is rapidly reducing capi- 
talists and the middle-classes to his own level by 
the means of these same general strikes, and at the 
same time is not benefiting himself in the slightest. The 
one-sided view of the question which Mr. Sheehan gives 
proves that, however well up he may be on religious 





matters, he is badly deficient in knowledge of social 
and economic subjects; and until he has acquired suffi- 
cient information to present a study which shall have 
no more than the inevitable amount of bias caused by 
personal feeling, he had better leave the relations 
between capital and labour alone. 





Hors du Foyer. By MARGUERITE PORADOWSKA. 
(Edition du Temps Présent, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 


THIS is a novel of Feminism. The heroine, a daughter 
of an old Galician house, leaves her tranquil home for 
Paris, where she hopes to satisfy her thirst for liberty, 
knowledge, and independence. She exchanges a 
vaguely Voltairian father, a pious mother, a noble 
fiancé, and a grandfather, who replies, “en froncant 
le sourcil,’’? to an outburst about justice, “ Je n’aime 
pas ce mot,’’ for a circle where justice in general and 
feminine rights in particular are the all-important con- 
siderations. She develops along these lines till she 
forms a passion for a proscribed anti-militarist com- 
patriot, for whom she finally abandons her home and 
her fiancé. The moral of the story might be ambigu- 
ous, as the anti-militarist is sympathetically portrayed, 
but it may be inferred from certain minor episodes, 
connected with the family to which Frania, the heroine, 
belongs, that Mme. Poradowska intends to exalt the 
ties of duty and patriotism. She profits by one of 
these episodes to give a very detailed and enthusiastic 
account of the Polish orphanage formerly installed at 
the Hétel Lambert. We may remark that the authoress 
is generally good at interiors, whether in Galicia or the 
Limousin, or in the more exotic nooks of the Quartier 
Latin. 





Open Sesame. By PAUL B. NEUMAN. (John Murray. 
6s.) 


APART from its merits or demerits, the very originality 
of this book should recommend it to a world that has 
always a keen appetite for some new thing. Mr. Neu- 
man introduces us to as quaint and incongruous a 
family party as one might expect to find in St. John’s 
Wood—or elsewhere, for that matter. With a father 
who has extremely vague financial interests in the City, 
and for mother a keen, worldly Frenchwoman, who has 
a strong interest in a couple of smart West-end millinery 
establishments, one would not expect to find in their 
children the same characteristics as in young people of 
more careful upbringing. It is doubtless by reason of 
this lack of orthodox training that, apart from the 
elder daughter, Celestine, the children appear to us 
much more paradoxical than the ordinary, everyday 
folks one may expect to meet. The development of 
Redelpha, on whom our attention is mainly riveted, 
from a frankly selfish, rather callous girl, to a woman 
of warm human interest and sympathies, reminds us in 
some degree of the idea running through Francis 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven.” 

Willian Henry Porteous, with his pompous speech 
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and mannets and sublime belief in himself, coupled to 
a strange gift of healing, is a striking figure; the loss 
of his mental balance, and final death, are depicted 
with a restraint that has yet suggestive strength. But 
all the characters are fascinating, with the possible 
exception of the man on whom Redelpha’s final choice 
falls. We feel he is rather a lay figure, and could have 
wished his personality to count more. We would also 
point out to the author that he is two or three times 
muddled over Mr. Porteous’ ’varsity. According to 
the book, he was both at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
is hardly credible. Mr. Neuman has a gift for brilliant 
conversations which makes for possible dramatisation, 
and adds greatly to the reader’s enjoyment. 





Punch and Judy. By EDWIN PUGH. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 


Ir Meredith’s definition of the novel be accepted as 
final and binding, then we must conclude that in this 
book Mr. Pugh has failed to write a novel, for here the 
idea is totally subservient to the various characters— 
so much so, in fact, that we are hard put to it to find 
any idea or purpose, unless it be the presentation of 
Soho life. 

In that, again, the author has not been very success- 
ful, for these are dream people of a dream Soho; Una 
is impossible as a type—even as a woman, given the 
environment that was hers; Crispin Pix and Bartholo- 
mew Dole are interesting by reason of their creator’s 
epigrammatic wit, but, paradoxically enough, they are 
unreal; Olly Uly’s adventures with the anarchists do 
not ring true—Mr. Pugh has invoked a dozen or more 
shades from some dream world of his, and striven to 
make flesh and blood of them. The attempt is a 
failure. Yet it is a delightful failure; although we 
cannot take his people seriously, nor believe in the 
wholesale pairing off with which he ends the book, we 
find it very amusing. Punch and Judy deserve, but do 
not get, the prominence that the title implies, for Punch, 
a miracle of gutter precocity, is very funny indeed at 
times, and, again, is very pathetic. The fine art that 
made “Harry the Cockney’”’ a noteworthy book is miss- 
ing here, and “Punch and Judy”? must be counted as 
a witty, brilliant, and exceedingly interesting failure, 
for, very evidently, the author has not realised his own 
intention in the book. 








Maunsel and Co., Ltd., have in preparation an im- 
portant biographical work, “A Dictionary of Irish 
Artists,” by Walter G. Strickland, of the National 
Gallery of Ireland. This will contain notices of every 
Irish painter, sculptor, and engraver of any note who 
has worked in Ireland as well as those of Irish birth 
whe have followed their profession in England or else- 
where. It will be in two volumes, limited to one thou- 
sand sets, and will be published on September 1. 
Orders received before date of publication will be 
supplied at subscription price. 








Musical Anniversaries 


a custom of observing birthday and such-like 
anniversaries is not one that has obtained 
universal acceptance in our country. There are families 
in which everybody knows the date on which all their 
relatives, even the collateral sucking-children were 
born, and is ready with an offering, be it a sugar-stick 
or a new crutch, to suit the occasion. The august ladies 
and gentlemen who sit on thrones are believed to be 
particularly nice in their celebration of anniversaries, 
and not to disdain presents and telegrams of con- 
gratulation. Among the humbler classes, we suspect 
that the good people in Miss Yonge’s novels were exact 
about birthdays (for there is a piety in such matters), 
and some of Anthony Trollope’s, though it is hardly 
probable that Mrs. Proudie permitted Mr. Slope to 
offer her a pincushion. But there is a large class of 
careless folk, men and women, who have bad memories 
and a small bump of veneration, which it too busily 
occupies with its own concerns to trouble about anni- 
versaries. Perhaps we ought not to include women, for 
they, the tender, blessed creatures, are far less heedless 
than “the men”; but husbands have been known to 
forget the date of their wedding, and how should such 
monsters of forgetfulness remember dates of less im- 
portance? When it is a question of anniversaries in 
the lives of people we do not know except by reason 
of their fame, great ones who are dead, or living ones 
who are celebrated, how can the ordinary man be 
expected to know anything about them? We need the 
aid of active, interested parties (oh, call them not busy- 
bodies!) who shall, with calendars, and headlines, and 
compelling advertisements, insist upon our attention. 
Happily, of such joggers of memory there is no lack, 
for these excellent persons seldom go without some 
reward for their pains, even if it be only the reward of 
a virtuous conscience. Those whose inclination leads 
them to frequent the domain of music are specially 
favoured by warning voices which bid them keep the 
feast, from the feast meet to be celebrated on the occa- 
sion of Herr Strumpanthumpf’s return from his tour in 
America, to that which is proper because old Father 
Fauxbourdon, who invented the double chant, was 
born on this day five hundred years ago. 

There are festivities of this kind which should be 
cheerfully welcomed ; others there are which are not so 
easily tolerated. It may be suspected that in such 
cases as that of Herr Strumpanthumpf, the call to 
celebrate an anniversary is merely a form of advertise- 
ment. Some people have come to dislike these modes 
of attracting attention, and refuse to patronise the 
performers for whose benefit they are sought. There 
are, also, anniversaries, entirely deserving of recog- 
nition, which fail to excite more than a languid interest, 
because so much has already been said and done to 
exalt the fame of the genius whose anniversary it is, 
that the world is a little weary of hearing about him. 
Great Wagner, the centenary of whose birth has come 
round this year, is, perhaps, an instance in point. He 
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has been celebrated by “Festivals” ever since most of 
us can remember; more has been written about him 
than about any other composer; and so it is that many 
who yield to none in admiration of his work, cannot 
rouse themselves to any fresh enthusiasm because it is 
a hundred years since he was born. He is too big to 
be treated as we treat more ordinary friends when we 
remember their birthdays, and yet we know him too 
well to treat him as we would, were he further removed 
from us in time than he is. Moreover, the exact weight 
of his worth is not yet finally decided, whatever Mr. 
Newman and other sage critics may say. That he is 
a giant, even a Colossus, we all admit, but whether he 
is of unalloyed gold cannot now be positively certain. 
It is not without a smile that we note the altered 
language held by certain gifted critics about their 
former idol. Writers who ten short years ago would 
not allow that a flaw could ever be discovered in the 
work of so great a genius, are now the easiest of fault- 
finders. We doubt much if these gentry have disturbed 
themselves over much because Wagner would have 
been a hundred years old had he lived to see this year 
of grace. 

Another birthday which London has lately been 
invited to celebrate is that of Madame Melba; indeed, 
we believe she has kept two birthdays, her semi-private 
entry into the natural world fifty years ago, and her 
public entry into the musical when she was twenty-five. 
the fact that so much attention has been drawn to these 
dates for perfectly legitimate business purposes, need 
not trouble us. We venture to think that everybody 
who has listened to one of the most crystalline voices 
of our time will be ready to congratulate the lady who 
has added lustre to the British Empire by having such 
a voice and being so kind as not to be born a Russian or 
a Prussian or an American. If anything is certain, it 
is that Madame Melba needs no artful advertisement to 
beguile the interest of a jaded public. The present 
generation has probably heard no more beautiful 
soprano voice than hers, unless it be Madame 
Sembrich’s, and that most delightful of songsters 1s, 
except to a few, unknown in England. It has been 
said that Madame Melba’s claim to one of the thrones 
on which are seated the undisputed queens of song 
must remain doubtful, because she has limited herself 
almost entirely to operas which the severely critical do 
not count as first-class. Had she earned her triumphs 
in Mozart and Weber or Wagner, she would have held 
a higher place than she does, they say, with her Verdi, 
ani Gounod, and Puccini. We beg to disagree with 
this judgment. Much as we regret that we never heard 
Madame Melba sing the Countess, or Donna Elvira, or 
the Queen of the Night, we cannot admit that the per- 


fection of her work in such fine opera as “I] Barbiere” , 


and “Rigoletto” deserves any but the highest recog- 
nition. The humility which led her to regard the greater 
operas as unsuited to her powers was very laudable, 
even though we think she allowed it to influence her un- 
necessarily. A knowledge of one’s own limitations is as 
valuable as it is rare, and Madame Melba must not be 





blamed because she decided to leave Brunhilde and 
Isolde alone. Many happy returns of the day, then, 
to Madame Melba, and long may she continue to 
delight us by her beautiful voice, her brilliant execution, 
and, not least, her polished phrasing. 


To Dr. Saint-Saéns, for whom a “Festival Anniversary 
Concert” was organised at Queen’s Hall last Monday, 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth year of his musical career, 
our most cordial and respectful congratulations are 
offered. One of the most brilliant of men, he has 
exercised his talents on every branch of the musical art, 
and of him we may assuredly use the famous Johnsonian 
tag and say: “Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.’’ Most 
of the gifts which we look upon as essentially French 
are his in abundant measure. Wide learning, yet exact 
polished style, melodious invention, incisive eloquence, 
bright geniality, urbanity, moderation, his music shows 
him to have possessed all these precious qualities. His 
influence has always been for good, and the best of his 
work was done at a time when French music was in no 
little danger of degeneration. True it is that Franck 
was there all the time, but he was unknown to the 
public, and did not influence it till his working days 
were over. Saint-Saéns fought the battle of art in the 
front rank, with the world’s eye upon him, and he never 
stooped to satisfy the lower and popular ideals. As 
writer and critic he has also been a great force in music. 
Large-minded, fair, and sometimes, perhaps, too 
generous, he has ever been a model critic, a chivalrous 
friend, an undaunted leader. Long may that wonderful 
France continue to produce such sons! And when we 
utter that hope we are sure it is one which is destined 
to be realised. 


On the Road to Persia—I 
By T. C. FOWLE. 


And it’s time to turn on the old trail, our own trail, the 
out trail, 
Pull out, pull out, on the long trail, the trail that is 
always new. 
—The Long Trail. 


HE guard blew his whistle; the hubbub on the 
platform rose a note or two higher—the native 

of India is not a silent traveller—and then died away 
as the train drew slowly out of Quetta Station, taking 
me towards Nushki, and far beyond it, towards the 
open road leading over many, many hundreds of miles 
to Seistan, to Meshed, to Teheran, to six months’ free 
and unfettered “language leave’’ in Persia. At last! 


Most travellers will know the meaning of that “At 
last!’’ It means that the weary time of shopping, of 
packing, of engaging servants, of assembling your 
transport camels, mules, or horses, of haggling, of 
vexatious delays, of all the tedious arrangements 
necessary for a long overland journey, is past and done 
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with. It means that your passport is in your pocket, 
boxes are packed, and your caravan is at the door. 
You light your pipe, take a last look round to see that 
nothing has been forgotten, and go out, condensing a 
whole song of thanksgiving in those two words, “At 
last !’’ 


My caravan was not at the door, but the next best 
thing to it, awaiting my arrival at “ rail-head ’’ Nushki, 
whence the Quetta-Seistan Trade Route finds its way 
over about three hundred and fifty miles of bare desert 
to the Persian frontier station of Koh-Malik-Siah. 
And at rail-head did my train arrive some six hours 
after starting, emerging from a labyrinth of small hills 
and disclosing to my gaze a great plain stretching away 
to the horizon flooded by the rays of the evening sun. 


Rail-head! A romantic word this, smacking of war, 
and of countries where travel is conducted on other 
lines than by merely buying a first or third class ticket 
and jostling one’s fellow-passengers for a corner seat, 
with one’s face to the engine. But there are now, per- 
haps, only two countries left in the world free from 
the innocent parallel lines of steel which look so in- 
significant and mean so much, and both these two came 
into my mental vision as I stood on Nushki platform. 
For to one of them I was bound, and the frontier line 
of the other—Afghanistan—ran only some sixty miles 
to the north. 


My caravan—four riding camels—which had marched 
down from Quetta under the charge of my orderly, met 
me at the station, and a proud man was I when mounted 
and at the head of my retinue led the way towards the 
dak-bungalow which was to shelter us until we made 
our start on the day after the morrow. 


Abdul, the aforesaid orderly, is a Hazara sepoy. 
The Hazaras are an Afghan tribe, but Abdul himself 
comes from Seistan, thus speaking the Persian of 
Persia, which, of course, is an additional advantage. 
He is chief vizier, dragoman, and harawan-bashi—chief 
of the caravan—all rolled into one. Always cheerful, 
no matter how tedious the way may be—and a sm_ling 
face on a weary stage is no small boon—shrewd, with 
perfect savoir faire for the details of travelling, from 
tying a knot to finding the path on a dark night, 
possessed of that tact in dealing with strangers which 
is half the battle in successful wayfaring, Abdul is 
that rare person, the born traveller. “A brave heart 
and a courteous tongue will carry thee far in the 
jungle,’’ and on the road too, and it will not be 
Abdul’s fault if we do not enter Teheran some months 
hence with our two thousand miles of travel a pleasant 
memory of the past. 


As for the other members of the caravan, they consist 
of the writer, his Persian servant, his savawan—camel- 
man—and Rags. Khuda Dad—that is to say, the 
God-given—is certainly a gift from Heaven to his pre- 
sent master, whatever he may have been to his original 
parents. He is a good servant and an excellent cook, 
under whose ministrations even the daily round of 
chickens and eggs—varied by an occasional “ store ’’— 





is relieved of some of its monotony. Like Abdul, he 
is a cheerful soul, but, unlike him, of small physique, 
and inclined to tire at the end of a long march. . Unlike 
him, also, he has not the suaviter in modo for the con- 
duct of affairs, and so becomes involved in wordy 
warfare with hewers of wood, drawers of water, dealers 
in produce, and the like, in which the Sahib every now 
and again is forced to interfere, lest a brawl ensue. 

The sarvawan is merely a useful person. Long inter- 
course with camels does not tend to develop originality 
of character. However, what is of far more import- 
ance, he has the appearance of taking good care of my 
camels; and being, moreover, a dense, slow-witted 
creature, serves as a butt for the good-natured chaff 
of the more nimble-witted Abdul and Khuda Dad, thus 
filling his place in our little circle. 

And Rags—what shall I say of Rags? That he is 
silky-coated, sedately-mannered, and _ bright-eyed? 
That he is the friend of many years, the companion of 
many happy hours on the road? That he excels all 
others of his species in the steadfastness of his affec- 
tions and the personality of his temperament? This 
is all true, and yet leaves half unsaid. So I will 
merely add what will convey all or nothing to you, 
according to your knowledge: Rags is my dog. 

The day after the morrow saw our start, and the 
order of our going was this. Each member of the 
caravan bestrode a camel, with baggage equal to the 
weight of one man strapped in front of him over the 
empty seat of the saddle. It is true that by this 
method I had to travel light, whilst by taking baggage 
camels in addition I could have been less parsimonious 
in the way of outfit; it is true, also, that by this method 
I had no spare transport in case a camel lamed. But 
the method I adopted was, saving accidents, the 
cheapest; for I hoped to sell my caravan at a 
profit, or, at any rate, rupee for rupee, in Meshed 
or Teheran, and baggage camels would either have 
entailed accompanying them from stage to stage—a 
most tedious form of progress, as a walking camel is 
the slowest of created creatures—or trotting on and 
leaving it to Fate and the savawan to bring them safely 
into camp; in which case, once across the Persian 
frontier, the local brigands would probably prove one 
too many for Fate and the sarvawan. As for a camel 
laming, that was one of the risks of the road. 














The Manchester University Press will publish on 
June Ir a new edition of the “ Poetical Works, of 
William Drummond of Hawthornden,’’ edited by 
Professor Kastner of the University. In this edition 
the editor has endeavoured to present a trustworthy 
text according to the original editions, accompanied 
by a complete record of all the variants, with the 
object mainly of illustrating the mutual relations of 
the various editions, including the posthumous one of 
Phillips and the folio of 1711. In the course of 
collating the editions, he has made one or two interest- 
ing discoveries, including that of an hitherto unknown 
edition of thé poems. 
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The ‘Theatre 


Sir J. Forbes-Robertson 


T is strange that “Othello’’ should not be considered 
a popular play; for it has all the elements of popu- 
larity. It is the only example among Shakespeare’s 
plays of direct construction, the interest never turning 
back upon itself from the very outset. It is the one 
that completely broke through the eighteenth century 
reserve with regard to Shakespeare; and it has a 
strong, even a startling plot. And yet it has not the 
popular appeal of “ Hamlet,” which is abstruse by con- 
trast. The reason partly is that we never get Shakes- 
peare’s own play; and to avoid the conditions on which 
a dramatist has built seems to ask for misunder- 
standing. This was particularly noticeable at Drury 
Lane. Sir J. Forbes-Robertson made a fine figure as 
Othello, and all the nobility of the Moor was very beauti- 
fully expressed. Mr. J. H. Barnes as Iago depicted a 
side of the ancient that is too often forgotten, if indeed 
it is not deliberately neglected in the actor’s desire to 
make a picturesque part. He showed him for what he 
was, as a Straightforward soldier who could, with one 
and all win the name for honesty and simple bluffness, 
whose soldiership and pride, or seeming pride, in his 
craft was such that Montano should consider an appeal 
to it as the one intallible thing. He was no stage 
villain, writ large for the world to read; he was in the 
main what he said he was, a forthright soldier; and 
under that bluffness he had an intellect that is not rare 
in its character, though it is rare in its degree. He 
lusted for power; he brooded upon that lust, as men 
always brood upon their lusts, and he was young enough 
to let that brooding infest his whole nature. He was 
not the ripe man of years that Mr. Barnes and others 
depict him to be, and he tells us so distinctly. There- 
fore his alert intellect, desiring power and eager for 
adventure, is always working on those around him, on 
Roderigo, on Cassio, on Montano, on Othello; at first 
simply, each by each, and then, in a refinement of the 
process, weaving them all together into a concerted 
piece. The intellect never looks forward to results; it 
is content with its own work, and instinctively knows 
that this has a trick of evolving its own results. 


All this restless intellectuality, however, works, not 
under the semblance, but under the actual fact of a 
soldier. It would have made Iago an extraordinarily 
fine tactician, just as Othello would have been an in- 
spiring and daring leader. But, from an intellectual 
point of view, Othello’s fineness of nature, his open, 
unsuspecting mind, together with his explosive strength, 
would have enabled him always to keep outside Iago’s 
nets. It is not easy to imagine so big and so frank a 
man coming within the reach of Iago’s power, or lust 
for power. What was it that brought him within that 
reach, and made the whole play possible? 


It is given in the very outset. Shakespeare’s begin- 
nings nearly inevitably, and, it would séem by the con- 





stancy of the device, designedly, give us’ the master 
note for what is to succeed. Iago and Roderigo appear 
together, for one thing: that is the thread that is to 
persist to the end. Then, when he has made his case 
right with Roderigo, Iago addresses himself to Bra- 
bantio on the subject of Othello’s elopement with 
Desdemona; and it at once becomes apparent the 
manner of man he is. He stands forward as one who 
delights in the sports of a filthy imagination. Later 
in his conversation with Cassio, in the very prologue to 
what comes after, the same thing is manifest. And if 
Shakespeare’s trick of giving us clues to his action has 
any value here, this should give us just what is needed 
to show the source of Iago’s power over his captain. 


This is just what is found to be the case when the two 
are together. At Drury Lane there was a distinct gap 
between Sir J. Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Barnes, and 
one wondered exactly how it was that Iago could reach 
across that gap and wield his power. Othello and lago 
fit like the dovetailed pieces of masonry. When first 
the matter is broken to his thought Othello is distressed 
because he is on insecure ground. He believes Des- 
demona honest; but Iago has been telling him of the 
“country disposition’’ of which he, as a stranger, knows 
nothing. This is not the mood that shall cause him to 
murder his wife. It is not until Iago turns to 
the cold filth of his mind that Othello begins to be 
inflamed. And always thereafter the prelude to each 
‘of Othello’s tremendous outburts is some such suggestion 
of Iago. When Othello’s rage turns against himself, 
Iago, secretly enjoying this danger, defends himself 
with it as with a weapon; and sends Othello flying away 
at a tangent. There is no proof given, though proof is 
asked; Othello is fobbed off with unbearabt 
suggestions; until in the end he slays his wife only tc 
get the earth, and his mind, clean again. 


That, it seems to us, is the play; and we believe if it 
were bravely given so, the words would not be heard for 
what they themselves said, but as dramatic evidences of 
states of mind. But we are little likely to see it done 
so. One of the results is that “Othello”’ is not a 
popular play, because the actuation is not enough for the 
result, and the interest is in-abeyance. Sir J. Forbes- 
Robertson cut away all reference to this side of the 
play; he even, to us unforgivably, cut away that swoon 
that means so much _ He depicted all the nobility and 
dignity of the Moor’s character straightforwardly ; but 
he had to fall back on his technique to express the 
emotional bigness. The speaking of Tis great speeches 
were a joy to hear. 


Miss Gertrude Elliott was rather too robust as Des- 
demona. She gave the feeling that she was going to 
make a much better fight than she did; whereas 
Desdemona, in her flowerlike beauty, gives no hint of 
this at any point. There might have been another tale 
to tell had she done so. But Miss Elliott caught 
Desdemona’s perplexity at the change in Othello very 
delicately, and made it very pitiful. Miss Adeline 
Bourne was not successful as Emilia. Nor was Mr. 
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Scott-Gatty good as Cassio; he altogether missed the 
delicacy of the part. 


The performance ushered in the last two weeks of 
Sir J. Forbes-Robertson’s farewell season. “ Othello ’”’ 
was given again on Tuesday, the 27th ultimo, when 
souvenirs were once more presented to the audience. 


DARRELL FIGGIS. 


“Oh! I Say!!” at the Criterion 
Theatre 


AFTER Mr. James Welch had given us his tragic and 
splendid study in cerebro-spinal neurotics in “The 
Hooligan,’’ by the late Sir W. S. Gilbert, two admirers 
of the comedian were leaving the theatre together. One 
was overheard to say, “I haven’t been able to enjoy such 
a laugh for a long time. Jimmy’s as funny as he 
was in ‘When Knights Were Bold.’’’ We all have a 
weakness for laughter; tears are well assured to us. 
Some of us may like the art of the stage, but we are 
so few that we do not matter. 


Mr. Welch knows all this, and a great deal more, 
and in giving us “ Une Nuit de Noces,’’ well and truly 
adapted by Mr. Blow and Mr. Hoare, he states, by 
induction, that the subtler skill of the player is of little 
use to the public, and that laughter, laughter all the 
way is really the only thing that matters. 


“Oh! I Say!!’’ fulfils this mission to perfection. 
The Criterion has again become the “ Cri’’ of the days 
when Sir Charles Wyndham made merry in the pieces 
that were called by the people of that period Palais 
Royal farces, plays in which the rooms had their exits 
and their entrances by dozens, and in which everybody 
was delightfully wicked, complicated, funny, ingenu- 
ous, and harmless because so superbly unreal. All 
these glories are reproduced in the present play, and 
we fancy the ensemble is far more gorgeous, the humour 
more carefully studied, the ladies more beautiful. Mr. 
Welch is often more brilliant and inspired than the 
elder comedian, but his stage temperament is different, 
and he has not the talent for dress that Richard Feverel 
is said to have possessed, and Sir Charles certainly 
did. 

It is absurd to analyse the acting or tell the plot of 
a play which is doomed to years of victory. One need 
only say that no single chance of amusing is allowed 
to go by; that from the moment when we first see the 
wedding party at 3 p.m. at Beauvais until midnight in 
Paris, when the happy married lovers are at last alone, 
there is not a moment unfilled with merriment, not a 
phrase that does not tell, not a situation that fails to 
set the theatre on a roar of laughter. 


Marcel Durosel, Mr. Welch, has had an affair with 
the beautiful and gifted actress, Sidonie de Matisse, 
Mlle. Marguerite Scialtiel, and he has married the 
far more beautiful and lovable Suzette, Miss Sybil 
de Bray; his father-in-law is an admirer of Sidonie, 





who is intent upon considering herself engaged to Marcel. 
Add to this exactly one thousand startling complica- 
tions, in which two flats, conspiring servants, angry 
parents, police, actors, and actresses are all made to 
serve a humorous end, and you have a faint outline of 
this feast of fun. But over and above the amusement 
there is beauty almost beyond the dreams of the revue- 
makers—beauty of face and form, beauty of dress, 
beauty of scene and music, and the pervading beauty 
of light, spirited frivolity and jokes at everything and 
all the time. 


The bride, played by Miss Sybil de Bray, is, to say 
the least, one of the most attractive on the English 
stage, and she acts with so inuch becoming grace and 
modesty and such a pretty sense of the delicacy of her 
position that she robs the farce of any touch of coarse- 
ness which the passion for the comic might engender. 
This lady is new to us, and delightfully fresh and 


welcome. 


Mlle. Scialtiel as the overpowering Sidonie never 
allows the play to flag for a moment; her energy and 
skill would carry a dozen less amusing farces to im- 
mediate victory. Miss Ruby Miller as the naughty 
maid, Claudine, of her flamboyant mistress—whose 
cunning gowns she wears, and whose place she takes in 
an adventure—is equally lively, if not so impassioned. 
Mr. Avorell as a best-man, and Mr. Bruce Winston as 
Suzette’s father, have all the é/am and more than the 
usual grace in these conventional characters. In fact, 
Mr. Welch has never been supported with so conquering 
a company, and he has never himself shown so complete 
a mastery of the manners and methods of a style of 
farcical acting, which is, of course, well within the 
scope of his widely ranging gifts. To be able to com- 
pel laughter requires no small talent, and in this direc- 
tion Mr. Welch has never displayed his power to greater 
advantage. “Oh! I Say!!’’ scored an immediate 
success, and will amuse not only London but all the 
English-speaking world for many a long day. 


“THE DEAR DEPARTED.” 


The adapted French farce was very fittingly pre- 
ceded by a neat little piece of cynicism by Mr. Stanley 
Houghton. This short comedy tells of commonplace 
provincial people who fight a little about the property 
of their father, who is supposed to have died just 
before. As a matter of fact, he has been more or less 
the subject of catalepsy for a short time, and returns 
to them at the moment when they propose to divide the 
spoils. 


Incidentally he tells them he is about to marry again. 
The comedy of the situation is developed by the author 
and actors with pleasing skill. Miss Maxine Hinton, 
as one of the married daughters, is particularly con- 
vincing, as is also Mr. Albury as her husband. But 
each part is admirably played, and it is well worth 
while to get to the Criterion at 8.30, so that you may 
enjoy Mr. Houghton’s appetising short play before the 
feast of fun that Mr. Welch offers you. 
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“Sumurin” at the Coliseum 
HOw many years is it since we first saw this entrancing 
wordless play drawn from the rich wells of the 
Arabian Nights? It does not matter, for Mr. Freksa’s 
work comes to us with continual freshness. As it is 
at present performed at the Coliseum, with Maria 
Andor as Sumurin, Tortola Valencia as her beautiful 
maid, and Leopoldine Konstantin as the gorgeous 
dancer and slave, with the curious and _ interesting 
hunchback of Eduard Rothauser, and the sheik of Paul 
Conradi, the play runs through its whole gamut of 
passions and splendours with extraordinary ease and 
celerity. 

Of course, the world of gorgeous Russian 
ballet has grown familiar here since we first 
saw “Sumurin,’? and M. Bakst and the rest 
have taught us a thousand beauties of which 
we only vaguely dreamed when Professor Rein- 
hardt first produced these seven exquisite tableaux. 
But notwithstanding much that has happened in the 
last three years, the crowded Coliseum proves that 
there is still an enormous number of people in London 
who can enjoy the vision of this Eastern drama. This 
year there are changes in the cast, but not to the dis- 
advantage of the play, and never before has it appeared 
to run so smoothly and with such convincing force. 
It seems absurd to recommend it to the public at this 
time of day, but if there be any in doubt as to the 
charm of this entertainment we can say, “ Haste to the 
Coliseum!’’ for there the interest and beauty of 
“Sumurin ”’ is demonstrated to the ultimate degree. 

To a strong and attractive programme the manage- 
ment here have just added what ought to be a very 
effective actor, namely, Mr. Weedon Grossmith. But, un- 
fortunately, he has not chosen a highly attractive sketch 
in the short play entitled “How It’s Done.”? _It seems 
to us that there is the groundwork of an amusing piece 
of farce in this trifle, and Mr. Grossmith is quite clever 
enough to develop it rapidly and make a success of 
what appears at the moment rather a mild performance. 
With the happy baronetcy of Sir James M. Barrie comes 
a week of his delightful plea for an ancient family, 


“Pantaloon,” which is graced on this occdsion by Miss 
Pauline Chase. 


“Yours” at the Vaudeville Theatre 
THIS should prove a charming little play to those who 
care for parrots, kittens, and Miss Hilda Trevelyan in 
her most pseudo-simple and sentimental impersonations. 
To us, unfortunately, it brings nothing but regret. 
Regret that such amusing characters as Lady Worth and 
her self-advertising son, Arthur Worth, M.P., who are 
originally sketched in with a bold and engaging hand, 
should be allowed to fizzle into nothingness ; regret that 
Mr. Coleby and Mr. Sydney Blow should content them- 
selves with giving us a play, very occasionally witty, 
but so very often merely tedious; regret that Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn, with all his cleverness, should 
be obliged to struggle with so unreal, so mid- 
Victorian a part as Guppy, the manager of so impossible 





a place as that called by the characters “an animal 
shop.” 

The original idea of an absurd will leaving the quaint 
and amusing Lady Worth—a part transmuted by the 
alchemy of Miss Lottie Venne’s remarkable art into an 
almost human character—a number of unpleasant 
animals, becomes pointless as the play advances to its 
doom. The agreeable humbug, Arthur Worth, made 
possible for a while by Mr. Ronald Squire’s accom- 
plishments, also talls to pieces and ceases to hold us 
after the first act. Mr. C. M. Hallard as the quite 
unreal Jim Wilson never interests us for a moment, and 
the same must, we fear, be said of all the many minor 
characters. “Yours” is certainly not a comedy, judged 
by the most lenient standards; it is not a play, and not 
even an entertainment. The authors have not taken 
the trouble to observe life or attempted to make us 
believe in their vague and rather ill-expressed concep- 
tion. It will be interesting to find that there is a public 
for this sort of work. We had thought that “The 
Schoolmistress” was too utterly old-fashioned and weak 
for our day, but we believe it ran for over one hundred 
nights. So there may be a future for “ Yours.” In 
any case all students of the theatre should go and see 
it so that they may know just the sort of thing that 
a clever management, a gifted company, and two suc- 
cessful authors can effect when, while trying to do their 
best, they really give us of their worst. 

EGAN MEw. 





The Royal Society of Literature 


MEETING of the Royal Society of Literature 
was held on May 28, at 20, Hanover Square, at 
five o’clock, when Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, M.A., 
President of the Irish Literary Society, read a paper 
on “ William Allingham and his Poetry.’’ The speaker 
opened’ by giving several hitherto unpublished par- 
ticulars as to the schooldays of the poet, noting that 
he was fond of all physical sports, skating especially, 
though he would not fish, or shoot, or follow the 
hounds. His enthusiasm for languages enabled him 
to learn French, German, Latin, and Greek. From 
“seven years of bank-clerking ’’ he escaped in 1846, to 
enter the Customs at Belfast; but his spare time was 
spent in roaming round old book-shops, and his mind 
was full of poetry and dreams. 

Later on, a friendship with Coventry Patmore led 
to many bonds between Allingham and the literary 
world of his time, and it was when Allingham had 
reached the editorial chair of Fraser’s Magazine that 
Mr. Graves first knew him. Even then, although he 
was a fascinating conversationalist, Allingham would 
‘take long walks alone. During the course of the lecture 
some musical illustrations of his ballads and songs 
were given. 

At the dinner of the Colquhoun Club of the Society 
at the Café Monico on the same evening, an interesting 
discussion of the works of William Cowper took place, 
in which Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. Cecil Cowper, Dr. Ber- 
nard Hollander, and other gentlemen took part. 
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At Earl’s Court 
THE IMPERIAL SERVICES EXHIBITION. 


ie the presence of a distinguished naval and military 

gathering Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., opened this year’s 
Earl’s Court attraction on Saturday, May 31—the eve 
of the “Glorious First of June.” The latter date is a 
doubly memorable one in the annals of the British 
navy, for it is not only famous for Lord Howe's great 
victory over the French, near Ushant, in 1794, but it is 
also the anniversary of the celebrated naval duel 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake, off Boston 
Harbour in 1813, when the British ship, numerically 
inferior in guns and men, boarded and captured the 
American frigate in less than twenty minutes while all 
Boston looked on helplessly and raged. 

The memory of such valorous deeds of our gallant 
seamen ran through our mind at Earl’s Court on Satur- 
day, for though the exhibition is an “ Imperial Services” 
one, the senior service claimed the most attention that 
morning with the great spectacle of naval and aerial 
warfare in the Empress Hall. His Royal Highness, in 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, arrived with military punc- 
tuality, and was received by Major-General Lord 
Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., chairman, and Admiral Sir 
Albert Markham, K.C.B., vice-chairman of the exhibi- 
tion, and the committee. The Royal party first visited 
the Prince’s Hall, to inspect a model of the late Captain 
Scott’s camp at the South Pole, with some relics of the 
dead explorers. From there they adjourned to the 
Queen’s Gardens, where in a few short sentences the 
Duke declared the exhibition open, expressing the hope 
that it would be a great success. He then made a 
tour of the various exhibits. 

The display is unique of its kind; it has been 
organised by naval and military officers, and every- 
thing appears to have been done with that completeness 
and efficiency which we expect from service men. It is 
a magnificent show of “ Armed Science,’’ which cannot 
fail to bring home to the visitor what wonderful 
organisations our Navy and our Army are. There is 
so much to see that days will be needed to inspect it in 
detail. Among the more notable items are the Har- 
bour, the life-sized model of the after part of H.M.S. 
Lion, ancient cannon and modern artillery of every 
description, regimental uniforms, models of the differ- 
ent ships composing the eight strongest navies of the 
world, the Red Cross enclosure, with a portable hospital 
which has been used in actual warfare, the Entrenched 
Camp, the Blockhouse, the Armoured Train, and Major 
Richardson’s Sentry and Ambulance dogs. Various 
amusements are provided in the Western Arcade— 
Water Chute, Giant Coaster, River Caves, Ballroom, 
Dragon’s Gorge, Alpine Ride, and Aerial Flight. But 
the sight to be seen and remembered above all others is 
the Naval and Aerial Warfare, a noisy and realistic 
half-hour performance in the Empress Hall, which has 
been transformed into a stretch of sea before some great 











fortified Oriental port which the British fleet attacks 
and captures, as, of course, is only to be expected. 
Much powder is burnt, and the din is terrific, towers 
and domes topple over beneath the hail of shot from 
the most powerful of our battleships and cruisers now 
in commission, and it is somewhat of a relief when at 
last the white flag is hoisted and the battle comes to 
an end. In the words of Carlyle, it is “Hell and 
Tommy !’’ with Jack also; and the smell of gunpowder, 
the boom of big guns, and the strains of “Rule 
Britannia ’’ will cling to you for the rest of the day. 
We must bestow a word of praise on the handsomely 
printed catalogue by Messrs. Gale and Polden. 





Notes for Collectors 


zz enormous quantity of pictures, porcelains, 
objects of art and antique furniture, books and 
silver will change owners in the “ rooms ’”’ this week. 

There are certain families whose collections come 
again and again to the auctioneers, owing to death 
and the divisions that then take place. This is far 
more likely to happen to-day, when the Continental 
arrangement of leaving each member of a family 
equally provided for has taken the place of the old 
bad way of all for one’s heir and only one heir. The 
wonderful collections of the Huth family are con- 
stantly with us, and many other well-known names 
occur again and again in the notices of sales. Among 
these, those of various accomplished collectors in the 
Nettlefold family have appeared from time to time. 

On the day of publication, June 5, and the next day, 
the modern pictures of the late Mr. Frederick Nettle- 
fold will be offered. It makes a long and engaging 
list, beginning with a large number of paintings by 
David Cox—always a favourite with this family, who 
have given examples to the Birmingham Gallery— 
Stansfield, Turner, Wheatley, Walker are well repre- 
sented, but we should anticipate that the Sandby and 
the Etty will very likely bring large prices, for both 
are now in vogue, and the fashion of the moment is 
everything in regard to auction prices, although it has 
nothing to do with art, we suppose, and yet those two 
artists are just the two we like best out of this very 
considerable gathering at Christie’s. 

While the big buyers are bidding in hundreds and 
thousands for the fine books at Sotheby’s, or the great 
pictures in King Street, St. James, in King Street, 
Covent Garden, Debenham, Storr, and Sons hold one 
or two sales every day all the year round. Here occa- 
sional objects, which drift later into the large collec- 
tions, are sometimes bought for very reasonable sums. 
But these are rooms for the collector who knows and is 
personally interested in his business rather than for 
the rich man who will have a fine collection, cost what 
it may. 

Every man to his taste is a law of the sale-rooms, 
and the army of collectors is divided into a thousand 
different bands and classes. None of these divisions 
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is more keen than those who seek relics of the great 
Napoleon. For these, Sotheby’s will have great 
charms on June 13, for then the Mand collection and 
another dealing with the same historic personage will 
be offered. Portraits, documents, books, and a whole 
world of souvenirs will be shown on the 11th. <A 
somewhat analogous collection will be sold in the same 
place on the 18th. This consists of the regimental 
badges, plates, and ornaments connected with the 
Army and Navy which were brought together by the 
late Mr. Milne, of Calverley House, Leeds. Among 
these are silver gorgets, with the George II hall-mark 
of 1754, now sufficiently rare; officers’ uniforms, 
epaulettes, and all the warlike trappings of past days 
which are sought by a particular class of collector, 
and which will, no doubt, eventually find their way 
to the military museums. 

Indeed, as Mr. Charles Edward Jerningham, himself 
an inveterate collector, said in a recent article, “ every- 
thing is for sale’’ this year, and now is the time to 
buy, for prices are rising, rising, and, if not in our 
day, soon after, there will be little of value left to offer 


or to purchase, for the museums will hold all that is 
best worth having. E. M. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


W* went back to work, most of us, showing that 

we had been holiday-making in the sun by 
every shade of colour from Rufus Isaacs, who was 
nearly black, to Seely who was a brilliant red. 

The Unionists were in the best of spirits and cheered 
Denison Pender, the victor of Newmarket, to the echo. 
Bill Crooks tried to be funny by shouting out: “Two 
to one Bar one,” but it was not much of a success. On 
the principle of locking the stable door George Roberts 
brought in a Minimum Wages Bill for agricultural 
labourers, with a half-holiday once a week. Banbury 
ridiculed the Bill; he wanted to know if crops were to 
rot or spoil whilst Hodge took his half-holiday instead 
of getting the harvest in; and who would milk the 
cows? 

There are great arrears in the Law Courts; lawyers 
say the Bench is undermanned, that fresh legislation 
has increased litigation enormously, and therefore not 
one but two or even four more judges should be 
appointed. “Delay,” said “Jix,” “is a denial of 
justice.” Watt and Joe Martin and others who sit 
round them were dead against it. The judges were 
lazy—they did not sit long enough—they played golf 
on Saturdays, and sometimes rose early on Fridays. 
John Foster Frazer has described Watt, of Glasgow, 
in a way that almost amounts to genius—a portrait so 
life-like that I cannot refrain from stealing it, with 
acknowledgments. “The broad-beamed, rubicund 
Mr. Watt—who is like one of W. W. Jacobs’ skippers 
dressed for a wedding.” Joe Martin from Canada is 





becoming a nuisance of the first water. He speaks at 
inordinate length and repeats himself. In the slang of 
the day—“he borés one stiff.” Fuinally, after a division, 
the address to the King asking leave to appoint one 
new judge was agreed to. 

We next discussed a similar proposal for more Law 
Lords. We require, it appears, two additional Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary, and it is necessary to increase 
the judges on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council from five to seven. 

At 8.15 there was a stiff fight between the L.C.C. 
and the Borough Councils over the jurisdiction of the 
roads. The L.C.C. in a private Bill want to try track- 
less trolley motor ’buses on two bits of road in Hackney 
and Lewisham. The Members for those places and 
all those who want to curry favour with their borough 
councils stoutly opposed, whilst M.P.’s on, or lately 
on, the Council supported the powers sought to be 
obtained in their General Powers Bill. The piquancy 
of the quarrel was enhanced by the fact that there is 
now a Unionist majority on the Council who were 
advocating a Radical measure whilst Unionist M.P.’s 
voted against it. Radical M.P.’s, who would have’ sup- 
ported a Radical majority m the Council, now voted 
against it to a man, and in the end the poor L.C.C. did 
not get its way; the borough councils are still kings in 
their own dominions, and incidentally, can stop all road 
improvements and levy blackmail to their heart's con- 
tent. As a matter of fact what is a crying necessity is 
a Road Board to regulate all these things. 

Wednesday was a perfectly lovely day, and most 
men preferred the Terrace to the chamber where the 
Appellate Jurisdictidn Bill “wound slowly o'er the lea.” 
The Terrace is not the fashionable resort it once was— 
but it is more crowded. 

Watt and Martin, like the two Macs, were at it again. 
They scolded the Government, and even scolded the 
Labour Party. Watt went so far as to blurt out that 
the Labour Party in voting for a judge at £5,000 a year 
yesterday, was a stupendous fraud—which made the 
Labour M.P.’s very angry. After that we had Mental 
Deficiency again. It has fierce supporters and as fierce, 
or perchance even fiercer, opponents. The first are called 
faddists who want to lock everybody else up. Wedg- 
wood, who hates the Bill, said it practised the grossest 
materialism, and he much preferred to trust Providence 
rather than the Home Secretary. He nearly came to 
blows with Bill Crooks. Bill said he had been repeating 
himself. “I didn’t,’ said Wedgwood; “ it is absolutely 
untrue—was a Member entitled to charge another with 
telling an untruth?” The Speaker got out of it as 
neatly as usual. Wedgwood evidently only meant to 
say that the statement was “inadvertently untrue.” 
The House chuckled—Wedgwood outdid Martin of 
the day before—he spoke for an hour and a half. In 
the end the debate was adjourned. 

Some people say that while Liberals profess not to 
care a straw about Foreign policy and that socia] reform 
is their pride, foreign affairs run more smoothly under a 
Radical Government than a Unionist. This may very 
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easily be the case, for the Unionists are so patriotic that 
the Ministry know that they can always rely on the 
good sense of the Tories not to put awkward questions 
or impede negotiations by captious criticism. The 
majority of the Little Englanders are generally quiet 
when the Radical Party are in power, whilst the 
Unionists are always preaching that foreign policy is 
too important to be made the sport of party warfare. 


Sir Edward Grey, under these favourable conditions, 
has done exceedingly well, and much praise is due to 
him for his skilful conduct of affairs. Thursday was 
hotter than ever, and in a thin House a few men in- 
terested in foreign policy roamed all over the globe. 
Mark Sykes seemed to think we had got the worst of 
it over the Russian Agreement and the railway in 
Persia. “Not at all,” said Grey; “why, there is a 
party in Russia who accuse us of having the best of it. 
We have got the end of the line at Barea, and it did not 
matter tuppence who built the rest of it. We were to 
have two directors on the board to see fair play as to 
rates on British goods.” It is a very difficult thing to 
explain publicly the precise benefits one has gained by 
negotiations without upsetting the susceptibilities of 
other parties to the transaction. 


Bonar Law frankly praised Grey for his year’s work. 


Noel Buxton wanted to set up a Foreign Relations 
Committee to diminish the danger of hasty action by 
the Government of the day, but that would be most 
impracticable. You cannot run foreign policy by a 
committee. A Ministry takes the responsibility, but it 
must be left in the hands of one man. _ I remember 
when Grey, conscious of his abilities, said in the House 
of Commons rather pathetically “that the years were 
fleeting fast”; he meant that it seemed as if the Tories 
would never go out and he would never have his chance. 
Well, he has had one with a vengeance in recent years, 
for things have been more serious than the public have 
had any idea of—more than once; and this silent, re- 
served man has had to bear most of the strain. We 
like to think that he has emerged with credit. 


When the long fight at Altrincham commenced, our 
party for some reason were rather “jumpy” as to the 
result—but a week’s work soon showed that the tide 
Was running just as strongly for us in a Midland manu- 
facturing district as it did amongst the agriculturists of 
Newmarket. The Radicals realised they were going to 
be beaten, and Asquith’s despairing promise to amend 
the Insurance Act did no good; probably did harm, for 
it was admitting that the Act was not the thing of 
beauty Lloyd George’s fancy had painted it. They 
expected, | say, a defeat—but they did not dream there 
would be an increased majority of over 1,000. 


On Friday they were very piano. It was a private 
Bill day, and the Scotch Home Rulers had their fling. 
There is a small but noisy party of Scotch Members who 
say that if Ireland should have Home Rule why should 
not Scotland? They have been at it for years, and now 
and then they dance the can-can and wave their pibrochs 








—as a Member once said who had not the ghost of an 
idea what a pibroch was. 


This afternoon they brought in their Bill—they want 
a Parliament of 140 and still send seventy-two Members 
to Westminster and receive half a million a year— 
“Cheek, I*call it,” said one Member. Hogge and 
Pirie were the ringleaders, aided by Mr. Cowan. They 
drooned away all the sultry afternoon. “Scottie” 
Dickson and George Younger, two Unionist Scotch 
Members, jumped on the Bill and let out left and right. 
Balfour did not speak as well as he usually does—he 
hesitated a good deal—perhaps it is because he is out 
of practice, for he has not been speaking so much lately, 
or perhaps it is because he is getting older; but when 
he warmed up he tore the Bill to ribbons. He skilfully 
made the Irish and Scotch Home Rule Bills mutually 
destructive. Having National Parliaments and an Im- 
perial Parliament meant starving the one or the other. 
If the Bill passed it would be the greatest injustice ever 
done to Scotland. McKinnon Wood, of the Scotch 
Office, blessed the Bill in a perfunctory way, but he 
forgot to say what the Government intended to do 
about it. 

The Bill got a second reading with the scanty 
majority of forty-five, and as it was by request of the 
promoters referred to a committee of the whole House 
and not sent upstairs to a Committee, it is as dead as 
mutton. The Government have no time for trifles of 
this kind, and Pirie, Hogge, Cowan and Co. will go 
on grumbling but voting with the Coalition. 


On Monday we welcomed with joyous greetings the 
hero of Altrincham—who bowed and looked very 
pleased. After that we settled down to the Finance 
Bill; Cassell wanted to know if the title of the Bill was 
in order. He had tried to speak on the subject of men 
not being liable for their wives’ income tax on the 
second reading, and had been told it was out of order, 
that it was a detail, and he ought to move it in Com- 
mittee—from the title of the Bill he rather doubted if 
he would be in order now and craved the protection of 
the Speaker. The Speaker repeated his old ruling—a 
title could not explain the whole Bill, and if the House 
decided to adopt Mr. Cassell’s amendment the title 
could be altered if desired by the House; and with this 
Cassell had to be content. 


Hewins got up and asked why the Chancellor did not 
act up to Liberal Free Trade professions and reduce the 
burden of taxation on the necessaries of life. The 
Professor is a very able, clever man—he is firmly con- 
vinced that the country wants Tariff Reform, and 
whenever he has a chance he gives masterly addresses 
on the subject; but he has never really caught the ear 
of the House—even his own supporters folded their 
tents like the Arabs arid silently stole away when he 
got up. Then followed various men and various aspects 
of the income tax. Mason, of Coventry, thought the 
Chancellor had been much too sanguine in his estimate. 
Banbury did not believe it would come off, while Jan 
Spear, whom we were all glad to see back after his 
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operation, wanted a Select Committee to go into the 
whole question of the present method of levying the 
income tax. 

Philip Snowden then moved the following artful 
amendment : — 


That this House declines to assent to the second 
reading of a Bill which continues the system of taxing 
the food of the people, whereby the unfair proportion 
of taxation imposed upon the poorer classes is aggra- 
vated, instead of abolishing such injurious and inde- 
fensible forms of taxation and raising the necessary 
revenue by increasing the direct taxes on unearned 
incomes and large estates. 


Why was it artful? Because, as Lord Wolmer said, it 
was a sham fight which the Labour Party loved. It 
appeared to trounce the Government and pleased their 
unthinking followers in the country—but it led to 
nothing. The Tories could and would have voted for 
the first part but not for the second, but the Radical 
whips were very anxious, for some reason they were 
very short of men—and they thought that perhaps after 
all the Tories might vote for it. 

Lloyd George was very subdued all day. Seven times 
he repeated that the Government since they came into 
office reduced the taxation on food by 45,000,000. 
Taxes on food were lower in this country than in any 
other. 

The Whips got very uneasy—at any rate they were 
not out to take any rest, so they put up “ D. L.,” from 
Kirkcaldy, to move the adjournment of the debate. 

Lloyd George said he would not resist the motion, 
but the Opposition did, and the Government majority 
ran down to 58. They had avoided a division on the 
amendment, but the victory was Pyrrhic. 

On Tuesday both parties united to push through the 
Mental Deficiency Bill. It was presented last year but 
-in a much cruder form. Thanks to the hammering it 
has received from both sides it is now a useful measure. 
The only people to cavil at it were the querulous quid- 
nuncs below the gangway on the Radical side: Hogge 
who feared that the Session would be lengthened by 
all this social legislation; and Pringle who, frightened 
by the compulsory character of the Insurance Bill, was 
also dead against the measure. He frankly feared that 
all this social business would jeopardise Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment. The House rose at seven 
in honour of the King’s birthday. 











A theatrical event of more than usual interest is 
announced for Sunday evening, June 8, and Monday 


afternoon, June 9, at Cosmopolis Theatre, when Miss _ 


Ella Erskine will present an entirely new version of 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur,’’ freely adapted from the 
French of Scribe and Legouvé, by Cecil Howard- 
‘Turner. The play will be produced by Mr. Montague 
Wigan, late of the St. James’s Theatre. Messrs. 
Keith Prowse and Co. are the sole agents for tickets, 
which cannot be purchased at the doors. 





Notes and News 


The annual Shakespeare Festival at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, which Sir Herbert Tree has instituted with 
such success, will begin on Monday, June 9. The first 
play will be “The Merchant of Venice,” which will be 
given for one week. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce a prize com- 
petition in which four novels are to be read and placed 
in order of merit, with reasons for the decision. The 
four books are works which have just failed to win prizes 
in the recent Prize Novel Competition. 


Mr. Murray publishes this week a new novel from 
the pen of M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). It is 
entitled “ The Story of Mary Lunne,” and deals with a 
typical Irish peasant girl, first in her native home, and 
later in Liverpool, among very different surroundings. 


The English Goethe Society will meet at the Hall 
of the Medical Society of London, Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, on Thursday, June 12, 1913, with 
Mr. Gregory A. Page in the chair. At 8.30 p.m. Dr. 
E. Joubert will lecture in German, with vocal illus- 
trations, on “ Goethe im Lied.” 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week “A Stained Glass 
Tour in Italy,’’ by Charles H. Sherrill, with 33 
illustrations, at 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Sherrill is an 
authority whose writing is clear in style and full of 
understanding for the requirements of the reader, and 
whose accuracy and reliability are unquestionable. 


A translation is shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson of the first part of Martin 
Anderson Nexo’s “ Pelle the Conqueror.’? The book, 
which has become a classic in Denmark, is to some 
extent autobiographical, and deals with the life-story 
of a peasant boy who rises to be a leader of men. 


Scenes and incidents of travel in the land of Utkala 
and the Red Jungle Rose are depicted in a new volume 
by the Rev. R. L. Lacey, announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Robert Scott. The book, which is 
fully illustrated, some of the photographs having been 
prepared from pictures by a native artist, is entitled 
“The Holy Land of the Hindus.” 


Mr. Heinemann has ready Monsieur Ernest Daudet'’s 
biography of Madame Royale, one of the most interest- 
ing and pathetic figures in the history of the French 
Revolution. It is hoped that this book will find 
approval amongst general readers as well as scholars. 
It will be issued uniform with the many other French 
biographies that have appeared from this house. 


An interesting literary and musical celebration in 
honour of the coming of age of the Irish Literary 
Society, and in aid of its funds, will take place on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, June 10, at 4.45 and 
8.30 p.m., in the Botanic Theatre of London University 
College, Gower Street. In the afternoon there will be 
a review by Mr. T. W. Rolleston of the Irish literary 
and art movement since it was started twenty-one years 
ago in Mr. W. B. Yeats’s rooms in Bedford Park, and 
the poet, supported by members of his Irish Literary 
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Theatre Company, will, most appropriately, preside. 
In the evening a lecture on Ireland’s share in the folk- 
song revival will be given by Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves, the Society’s president, with vocal illustrations 
by Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss Jean Sterling Mac- 
Kinlay, and with Lord Howard de Walden in the 
chair. 


A special appeal is now being made to book-lovers 
generally, and to Oxford men particularly, in order 
that the very rare Caxton edition of Bonaventure’s 
“Myrroure of the blessyd lyf of Jhesu Cryste,” circa 
1488, may not leave the kingdom, but may find an 
appropriate resting-place in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Towards this end the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Osborne Aldis, M.A., F.R.G.S., is working inde- 
fatigably, with an enthusiasm born only of high appre- 
ciation of books combined with commendable public 
spirit. | Subscriptions to a considerable amount have 
been promised, but more is needed. Amongst the 
members of the committee are the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Canon Scott Holland, Dr. Spooner, Sir W. 
R. Anson, M.P., and Sir William Osler, Bart. It is 
noteworthy that there are a few imperfect copies of 
Caxton’s Bonaventura in public and private collections, 
but only three copies are known in England. These 
are the Cambridge copy, the one belonging to Earl 
Spencer, and the fine copy under our present notice. 
Any inquiries for further information will receive the 
attention of the hon. secretary, Mr. Osborne Aldis, 
Mortimer House, Egerton Gardens, London, S.W. 











Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LAaNcELoT LAWTON. 


THE QUARREL AMONG THE ALLIES. 


ITH the signing of the treaty of peace between 
Turkey and the Allies a first positive step 
has been taken, after many years of recurrent strife, 
in the direction of establishing an era of tranquillity 
throughout the Balkans. The full significance of this 
step is universally recognised; and the unstinted praise 
which from all quarters, friendly and otherwise, has 
been accorded Sir Edward Grey for the masterful 
lead he has taken throughout the protracted crisis 
merely goes to show how widespread is the belief that 
come what may in these troubled territories they cannot 
now give rise to an immediate cause of world conflict. 
In former times the wars and disturbances which rent 
the Peninsula were directly traceable to Ottoman rule. 
As a powerful factor of evil, however, this alien rule 
has finally disappeared, and in its place has been 
substituted sovereignty that requires no justification 
either on national or geographical grounds. From so 
natural a settlement, then, it would not be unreasonable 
to suppose that the Balkan problem has at last found 
solution, a solution not only in an internal but, logic- 
ally, in an external sense. 
The events of the past few days, however, make it 
clear that the historic ceremony at St. James’s last 
Friday marked, as we have already said, merely the 





first step towards the attainment of the great ideal— 
permanent peace in the Balkans. In the pursuit of 
that ideal there is still a thorny path to be traversed, 
a path beset with dangers. Indeed, the near future 
may conceivably see a resumption of the terrible car- 
nage that has saddened and sickened the world for 
nearly eight months. But even if this be so, we refuse 
to believe that the Great Powers will permit themselves 
to be drawn into a quarrel which could have no other 
warrant than a sordid haggling over the spoils that 
have fallen to the victorious Allies. Throughout a 
long and trying period the diplomacy of Europe has 
been weighed in the balance and has not been found 
wanting. It has been put to severely extreme tests, 
and has emerged unimpaired. With such a record 
behind Europe, it is unthinkable that internecine strife 
in the Balkans could bring in its train complications 
so grave that the localisation of hostilities would be 
rendered impossible. At the same time, however, it 
is a matter of interest to the world at large, as well as 
to the Allies, that peace with Turkey should be quickly 
followed by a close and binding understanding be- 
tween Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and Montenegro. For 
Europe is weary of the anxiety that has arisen with 
such monotonous persistency over the causes, righteous 
and unrighteous, of these small, though valiant peoples, 
who, before embarking upon a fratricidal campaign, 
would do well to weigh carefully the consequences 
that might ensue from the effective intervention of 
the Concert. Should such an occasion arise they would 
be ill-advised to count too much upon the rivalries and 
jealousies of the Great Powers. To speak bluntly, 
had Russia desired once and for all to clear the poli- 
tical atmosphere in regard to the Dual Monarchy ; had 
England and Germany seriously wished to put to the 
final test the question of their respective positions in 
the world, or had France seen fit to attempt the re- 
capture of her lost provinces, surely opportunities 
innumerable presented themselves during the long 
crisis that has just ended. But, though situations 
giving more than sufficient grounds for casus belli 
arose with alarming frequency, one incontestable truth 
stood out, abundantly demonstrated: No single Power 
wished to match its strength against the forces of any 
other Power. 


It is unnecessary to inquire here into the motive, or 
the various motives, which prompted this reluctance. 
Whether it was due to magnanimity or to expediency 
does not matter. What does concern us, and what 
should concern the Balkan Governments, is the very 
obvious fact of the existence throughout the past eight 
months of a determination on the part of the armed 
nations to avoid war. The Allies should ask them- 
selves whether it is conceivable that such a deliberate 
policy would be reversed to-morrow should they elect 
to fly at each other’s throats. 


We welcome the announcement that inter-State differ- 
ences are to be submitted to a round table conference 
for adjustment, presumably at St. Petersburg. At 
such a conference it is true that Bulgaria would have 
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a majority of three arrayed against her; but in the 


background she could rely on the powerful support of 
the Russian Government, whose attitude, it need hardly 
be said, dominated by traditional benevolence towards 
the Slav peoples generally, would be entirely divorced 
from individual partisanship. We need not at this 
stage discuss the rights and the wrongs of the quarrel 
that threatens the Alliance. We believe that with the 
exercise of mutual forbearance the several disputes 
are capable of amicable settlement; and so long as 
statesmen in Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens are permitted 
to steer the controversy through the usual channels of 
diplomatic negotiation, there can be no question as to 
the friendly and indiscriminating support of Europe. 
But if by the uncontrolled action of the militarists the 
armies that but lately have fought side by side against 
the common enemy are to engage in a death struggle, 
the sympathy of the whole world will give place to 
universal indignation and horror. Happily certain 
factors exist which are not without value to the cause 
of peace. Thus Bulgaria cannot fail to realise that, 
were she to move her troops against Servia, Rumania 
must immediately threaten her base. Servia can well 
afford to submit her case to arbitration; for not only 
has she the support of Greece, and, of course, Mon- 
tenegro, but she is assured that in the final outcome, 
provided always that her conduct continues to be un- 
aggressive, the Powers will not permit her to be the 
victim of Bulgarian greed. And finally Greece has 
not a moment to lose in consolidating the honourable 
position she has won for herself, a position that has 
already attracted the envious gaze of her powerful 
maritime neighbour. Apart altogether from these con- 
siderations, the Allies will do well so to direct their 
policies that the eloquently expressed hope of Sir 
Edward Grey may speedily be realised—the hope that 
“peace (with Turkey) may result in complete tran- 
quillity, to enable each State to repair the resources 
upon which war has been so heavy a strain, to develop 
its territory, to secure the welfare and happiness of its 
people and the prosperity of its national life.”’ 








MOTORING 


M ANY serious complaints have been received by 

the Automobile Association and Motor Union 
from its members regarding the unsatisfactory methods 
employed in connection with the application of tar 
to road surfaces, and the consequent damage to cars 
which is caused thereby. The trouble apparently 
centres almost entirely upon two points—the tarring 
over the whole width at one time, instead of carrying 
out the work in half-widths, and the practice of leaving 
the tar spread upon the road either without any binding 
material at all, or with a quantity insufficient to prevent 
the tar from splashing up on to vehicular traffic. 
Generally speaking, it is the policy of the Association 





nature of the complaints, the Committee have made a 
special appeal to local authorities throughout the 
country to investigate the methods adopted in their 
respective districts, and to take steps to reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of damage to motor vehicles 
from this source. ‘This furnishes another instance of 
the unobtrusive but effective way in which the A.A. 
and M.U. consistently works in the interests of the 
motoring community. With its 60,000 to 70,000 mem- 
bers, its ample funds, and its splendidly efficient 
organisation, it is now a factor of national importance. 

One little feature of the excellently organised Aston 
hill-climb does not appear to have attracted the notice 
of the representatives of the Press. We refer to the 
means adopted to hold the cars on the starting line. 
This was done on the occasion indicated by means of 
a long pole, the big end of which rested on the ground 
and acted as a check behind one of the back wheels, 
the small end being held up by an official. This 
scotching pole was greatly appreciated by the com- 
petitors, as it obviated the need for having the brakes 
on while waiting for the signal to start. At many 
similar competitions the first few competitors contrive 
to get a stone put up behind the back wheel by a 
sympathising friend; but this is generally noticed, with 
the result that an objection is lodged. Then argument 
ensues, dividing into heads the points (a) whether the 
practice ought to be permitted at all, (b) and whether, 
as the earlier competitors obtain an advantage, those 
coming behind are not equally entitled to do likewise. 
All of which naturally does not tend to make matters 
run smoothly. The excellent method initiated by the 
Herts County Automobile Club, seen at work last 
Saturday at Aston, obviates all trouble arising from 
this source, and could be copied with advantage by 
other motor clubs which promote hill-climbing contests. 

According to the Egyptian Gazette of April 22, a 15- 
h.p. four-cylinder Napier of the “ Colonial ”’ type, was 
driven on the 21st from Alexandria to Cairo in 
s hours 17 minutes. The distance by road between the 
two towns is about 144 miles, so that the average speed 
works out at a little over 27 miles per hour only—a 
very modest rate of progression compared with the 
extraordinary speeds attained every day on the Brook- 
lands and similar tracks. Nevertheless, the perform- 
ance of the Napier constituted a very easy record for 
the journey, and one can readily understand this after 
glancing at a photograph of the car taken em route for 
the purpose of illustrating the nature of “road ’’ over 
which it had to travel. It is surprising enough that 
any motor pleasure vehicle should manage to do the 
journey at all, but it seems almost incredible that one 
should be able to maintain practically a railway speed 
over such barbarous tracks, carry its passengers in com- 


- parative comfort, and arrive at its destination with its 


delicate mechanism intact. No mere racing track feats, 
however astonishing the speeds attained, are so signifi- 
cant of the revolutionary changes being effected by 
the new mode of locomotion as such performances as 


to encourage the use of tar in connection with the repair | the one referred to. 


and improvement of roads; but, in view of the serious 
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of a 26-50 h.p. Metallurgique, owned and driven by 
Mr. Gliksten, a well-known motorist of many years’ 


experience. The special interest attaching to it is that 
Mr. Gliksten has written to the company to the effect 
that on this particular car he has used practically every 
make of tyre on the market, and that in each case— 
Palmer Cords excepted—the tyres have burst after 
completing 1,500 to 2,000 miles. On the Palmers he 
is now using, he has already done 5,000 miles without 
a puncture, and the tyres are still in excellent condi- 
tion. Mr. Gliksten is especially impressed by their 
remarkable coolness when running, a feature to be 
mainly attributed, no doubt, to their ample dimensions 
and comparatively low air pressure. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


OME of the bankers boldly declare that we are on 
S the eve of a big smash in credit, a veritable money 
panic. I think that they exaggerate. The whole of 
Great Britain is extremely prosperous, and though the 
bankers have no money, and have been accumulating 
paper at a prodigious rate, there is no feeling of distrust in 
commercial circles. Underwriters are choked with secu- 
rities, but the bulk of them are fair. The collapse of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco has frightened the City. 
Not so long ago Speyers were selling the Bonds and put- 
ting all their friends both here and on the Continent into 
them as a sound thing. To-day a receiver is appointed and 
the General Lien Bonds are said to be dear at 40. This 
is too quick. Presumably something had to go, and as 
others were interested in Mex. Nationals that line was 
saved, much to the delight of the Britisher who didn’t 
hold many ’Frisco Bonds, but who was up to his neck 
in Mex. Nationals. But Wall Street is now talking the 
whole Speyer group into receiverships. It never rains but 
it pours. This kind of nonsense is always heard in days 
like the present. 

There is no doubt that the Farquhar crowd are in dire 
trouble. Brazil common have been below 60, and the 
failure of the Argentine jobbers said to be carrying a 
million and a half of stock has made the Stock Exchange 
nervous. They hammered themselves, and thus prevented 
the stock from coming on the market too suddenly. But 
people don’t often hammer themselves, and one wonders 
who let them in and why the hammering happened on the 
day it did. Rumour with her hundred lying tongues is 
busy in these days. But I do not hear.the wings of death 
beating in the air, as was the case before the Baring crisis, 
or before the great American panic of 1907. I think we 
shall get a squeeze, and no more. 

Speyers and Schroeders standing shoulder to shoulder 
have flung themselves into the breach and offer the Mex. 
National two-year notes. The attitude is heroic—if there 
is any heroism in finance. But if it be not heroic, then it is 
sheer desperation. Not a soul will subscribe a penny for 
such notes. If the Revolution lasts another six months 
not all the heroism of Schroeder and Spever can save 
Mex. National. The line wants money, not exchange of 
one slip of paper for another. It has paid away all its 
cash in dividends—foolishly. 





The Mexican Loan of six millions will be offered in 
London, Paris, and Berlin. The issue price will be 973%, 
and the interest 6 per cent. The days of such gambles are 
over. The Bankers who have lent Huerta money 
(42,000,000 in notes), will have to take the bulk. In 
London no one will apply for a single sixpence. The 
Victoria Loan is merely a replacement of the 44,000,000 
loan which falls due in October. It will improve the posi- 
tion. The Armstrong, Whitworth Prefs. and the Punjab 
Debentures are sound and may be held with safety and 
confidence. 

Money is scarce, but the banks have plenty to lend if 
the security be good. They will not lend anything on 
mining shares; they don’t want any Brazilian and Argen- 
tine Railway stocks. But they are glad to get the despised 
gilt-edged securities that foolish people have been turning 
out for so many months past. 

FOREIGNERS keep wonderfully steady. This shows that the 
slump has not touched the best Bonds. Forexample Russians 
are quite strong. Even the squabble between Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Servia has hardly affected quotations. Japan- 
ese are weakish. It is clear that Japan must have more 
money soon. She goes on piling up her internal debt, and 
her big financiers are now in dire need of cash, which is 
held tight on this side. Each month makes the financial 
position of Japan worse. She cannot borrow, and I am 
almost inclined to believe that she will go to war, though 
who she will fight no one can say. She has now a small 
garrison in China itself. And she is hand and glove with 
Sun Yat Sen. There is trouble brewing here for Yuan 
Shi Kai. News from China confirms the story about the 
Industrial Bank of China promoted by Victor. It is openly 
said that the agreement is not worth the paper it is 
printed upon. 

Home Ratxs have had a shock. Many people think that 
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we are to have some big strikes. If they come, then, of 
course, the railways will suffer. But I am not very de- 
spondent. Trade is too good and a compromise will be 
reached. Traffics continue to pile up. The Metropolitan 
persist in their purchase of the Great Northern and City 
in spite of the fact that they do not appear able to connect 
up with the Waterloo and City, and their own line at 
Liverpool Street, and Mr. Pownall is now proposing to 
fight the question. He asks shareholders to subscribe to 
a fund for that purpose. Personally, I do not think that 
he has a chance. But I will admit that the more 
row he makes the better pleased I shall be, for I look 
upon the Met. as badly managed and the price of the 
stock far too high. 


YANKEES.—The ‘‘bears’’ have got this market entirely in 
their own hands. Morgan is dead. Jacob Schiff is in 
London, and there is no leader to support the shares. 
Everyone in Wall Street is going about vowing vengeance 
against Speyers. They are the most unpopular firm in the 
United States. The ’Frisco Scandal has smashed the 
proposed ‘‘bull’? campaign. Unions have been sold, 
Southern Pacifics are friendless, and M. K. and T. are 
talked to nothing. The Government goes on attacking 
corporation after corporation. We hear of only miserable 
things. Yet the railways are doing fairly well. Indeed, 
traffics are excellent, and they say that crop prospects are 
also very good indeed. In the south they hope for a 
fine cotton crop. Wheat and corn should be splendid. 
I think that the time will soon arrive when the bargain 
hunter will have a great chance. But be careful only to 
buy the best—Unions, Northerns, Atchisons, Pennsyl- 
vanias, Milks., Illinois Centrals will all soon be cheap 
enough to buy, lock-up, and sleep upon. 


RUBBER.—There have been no reports of any moment. 
They say that the proposed issue of fresh capital for 
Malacca has fallen through. The company is not doing 
well, and no one should hold the shares. Its finance is 
rotten. But there is no one anxious to sell rubber shares 
to-day in spite of the low price of the raw material. There 
appear to be two classes of holders: those who got in at 
bed-rock prices and are perfectly happy with their huge 
dividends, and those who came in on the top of the boom. 
These nothing will ever make happy. They are getting 
3 per cent. on their money, and they had better be in 
Consols. But some of them have the pluck to cut their 
huge losses. 


O1.—The Shell dividend may be out any day. But 
even if it is much better than the Stock Exchange expects, 
I do not think we shall see any rise. Mexican Eagle want 
more money and will issue 41,500,000 6 per cent. Deben- 
tures. The last report of this company showed a huge 
stock of oil and little else. Therefore more money was 
clearly needed, and also ships to get the oil away. Both 
are to be provided.: Oil shares are very flat, but there is 
no ‘‘bull’’ account open, so I see no chance of any collapse. 


Mines.—The slump in Falcons on the tale that the 
assays were not correct was evidently engineered for 
some definite purpose, as a cable has come over saying 
that the assays as originally published are perfectly cor- 
rect. I give up Rhodesians. No decent person should 
have anything to do with them. Wild stories are going 
round that rich ore has been found at depths in Globe and 
Phoenix. I don’t believe it. Chartered have been sold in 
huge blocks, but I cannot help thinking that the Glasgow 
*“bears’’ have overdone this. The company is badly 
managed, but not so badly as the ‘‘bears’’ declare. Briseis 
Tin report is not bad. I think these shares under-valued. 
Malayan Tin should be sold. 





MISCELLANEOUS.—Marconis are very weak indeed. It 
has been said for some time past that the shop had taken 
big blocks off the market, and was carrying them privately 
with the Banks. It now looks as though this were true, 
and that the banks were kicking at the security. There is 
a ‘“‘bear’’ account being accumulated in Cements—the tip 
goes round to sell. A great many people are beginning to 
think that it is time to get out of iron and steel shares. 
They are wise. If they wait much longer the market will 
have slipped away. Shipping shares should also be sold. 
Hovis Bread did not do so well, but that wonderful com- 
pany, the Eastman Kodak, now declares an extra dividend 
of 5 per cent. There has been heavy selling of Under- 
ground Electric 5 per cent. Income Bonds and ‘‘A”’ shares, 
and a story, which I think will be found correct, that the 
Omnibus Company, in spite of the huge gross increase in 
receipts, has not improved its net profits. As Underground 
Electric requires much more money this half year to meet 
its engagements, the Stock Exchange thinks it safe to sell. 
So do I. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Peccavi—my longest sentence has been disqualified. - 


Still, I made a good try for it. 

Mr. Lonsdale asks me to look up a sentence—a longer 
one than mine—in one of three books by Wendell Holmes. 
I have no time to devote to the search. My sentence con- 
sisted of 210 words, to Ruskin’s 153. That of Holmes 
may be longer. But I think I have got hold of the cham- 
pion sentence, which will be bad to beat. It consists of 
438 words, or 440 if hyphenated words are counted two 
instead of one. 

This wonderful sentence—and a flowing sentence, too 
—-is to be found in an old American Library Report, that 
of New Bradford, and it is in praise of the ethical advan- 
tages of libraries. I send it for the edification of readers 
of THE ACADEMY, not as an advertisement (to be paid for). 
Here it is :— 

“Then shall it be the boast of our city, that it has within 
its borders, established by the people and by the people 
cherished and sustained, free to all as the schools and the 
highways are free, attractive to all by its concomitants of 
architectural fitness and beauty, convenient for all by 
arrangements of careful and comprehensive adaptation, 
and accessible to all from its central and prominent posi- 
tion, an institution, established and dedicated and sustained 
for the high and noble purpose of informing, elevating 
and refining the minds of the people, giving to those whom 
the public schools can no longer retain, educational 
facilities calculated to stimulate and satisfy the never- 
dying thirst after knowledge which claims the companion- 
ship of every rightly directed mind; winning the young to 
the love of books, to the love of a pure and elevating 
literature, to the love of refined and intellectual pursuits 
and recreation, while it opens avenues to the attainment 
of useful knowle@ge, and aids in the important labour of 
preparing them for the work which their hands may find 
to do; affording opportunities seldom enjoyed, for the 
females ot the community to participate, not only in the 
advantages to be derived from books, but in the pleasure 
and profit of quiet and prolonged study; multiplying in 
mary ways the enjoyments of the people, while it gives 
dignity to intellectual pursuits, and throws the charms of a 
refined and cultivated taste around the pleasures and pur- 
suits of all conditions and all classes; giving to all loftier 
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and more comprehending views of man’s intellectual 
capacity; aiding in the formation of those habits of self- 
respect which all should cherish, and those habits of 
thought and mental action which adorn and dignify, while 
they elevate and protect; in a word, spreading broadcast 
through our community those aids to mental and moral 
efforts, to the love of knowledge and the desire for ex- 
cellence, which give hope and strength in the struggle of 
life, which throw around the pathway of existence the light 
of all things beautiful, and tie love of all things pure, and 
which, while they constitute the most elevating and 
enduring of man’s earthly purposes and hopes, are signi- 
ficant of that alliance and destiny which belong to him 
as an immortal being, and are, in their highest and purest 
form, ‘golden links which connect the children of earth 
with the throne of the Eternal,’ and which the religion of 
the Gospel so hallows and directs, that the problem of 
man’s destiny is solved, and the Christian finds himself the 
recipient of the promise of this world and of that which 
it to come.” 

So much for the longest sentence. What about the 
longest word? Here it is—the name of a place in 
Wales: — “ Llanfairpwilgwngyllgertrobgllgerchwyrnbyll- 
gogerbwllzanttvsiliogoggooch’’—only 70 letters! Tran- 
slated it means, I am informed, “St, Mary’s white hazel 
pool, near the turning pool, near the whirlpool, very near 
the pool by Llantsilio, fronting the rocky islet of Gogo.” 
The Post Office call it “Llanfair P.G.,” while the railway 
abbreviates it to “Lanfair.” Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George 
may be able to confirm the accuracy of the text and the 
translation. GEORGE STRONACH. 


COWPER’S HOUSE AT OLNEY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The meeting of the Cowper Society recently held 
at the Mansion House has once more directed attention to 
our needs, and I venture to ask you to allow me to invite 
admirers of the poet to contribute to the fund which we, 
as trustees of the Cowper and Newton Museum, are 
endeavouring to raise. 

Our efforts have received the blessings of many good 
people, and the meeting of the Cowper Society was in 
every way a success, or rather will be a success if, as the 
Lord Mayor said, we obtain the modest sum of money we 
require to put the interior of the house in order, and pro- 
vide a small endowment for the Museum. We ask for 
two thousand pounds. This morning I have received 
contributions from the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs.— 
On behalf of the Trustees, I am, yours faithfully, 

Joun COLLINGRIDGE. 

P.S.—The little pamphlet I enclose tells the story of the 
Museum from its inception thirteen years ago. 


‘““THE BRAIN CITY.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to your review of the book of 
my late brother, the Rev. M. A. Prickett, ‘‘The Brain 
City,’ in this week’s AcapeEmy, I should like to say that my 
brother wrote it in the last months of his life, when he was 
dreadfully ill from nervous breakdown—the consequence of 
a breakdown he had from overwork at school and college 
more than twenty years ago. He was not allowed to revise 
the proofs, or perhaps some of the blemishes mentioned 
in the review might have been corrected. He died on 
March 7, a day or two after the publication of the book, 
aged 48.—Yours faithfully, 

F. F. PRICKETT. 
Hereford Hotel, West Bolton Gardens, S.W. 








BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—lIn reply to a correspondent in a recent issue 
of THE ACADEMY, permit me to state that I have now in 
the press a pamphlet entitled: ‘‘William Shakespeare : 
Actor and Yeoman,” which covers the whole ground of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy.—Faithfully yours, 


HaROLp Boyp. 
88, Cathcart Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poct Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committes, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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